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THE CONSECRATED LIFE. 


When the men who followed Garibaldi from 
Rome asked what their reward should be, they 
got this answer: ‘‘Fame, sete, marcie for- 
zate, battaglie, e morte.’’ And they accepted 
the promise of this guerdon as that best be- 
fitting their high enterprise. When Ibsen’s 
Brand had taken his followers half-way to 
the heights, they halted, demanding guaran- 
ties, and got this uncompromising speech from 
their leader : 


“ How long the war will last? 
As long as life, till ye have cast 
All ye possess before the Lord, 
And slain the Spirit of Accord; 
Until your stiff will bend and bow, 
And every coward scruple fall 
Before the bidding: Nought or All! 
What will you lose? Your gods abhorr’d, 
Your feasts to Mammon and the Lord, 
The glittering bonds ye do not loathe 
And all the pillows of your sloth! 
What will you gain? A will that’s whole, 
A soaring faith, a single soul, 
The willingness to lose, that gave 
Itself rejoicing to the grave; — 
A crown of thorns on every brow; — 
That is the wage you’re earning now! ” 


But it did not suit I[bsen’s satirical purpose 
to endow his Norwegians with the heroic at- 
tributes of the Italians who shed their blood 
at Aspromonte; the former were of different 
stuff, and made terms with the powers against 
which they had revolted. Yet the call was in 
both cases the same —a call to make the most 
complete sacrifice of self in the interests of 
a lofty impersonal ideal, and it is a call that 
comes to most men at some time or other, 
offering the choice between security and peril, 
between comfort and hardship, between sav- 
ing life to lose it, and losing it to save it, ac- 
cording to the aspect of the problem upon 
which the individual’s eyes are set. 

In the eyes of the world, devotion to a 
cause or sacrifice for it without the prospect 
of reward is viewed as the act of a madman, 
so entangled are most minds in the network 
of sordid motives which seem to direct most 
human activities. And yet such disinterested 
endeavor is the very essence of the system 
which gives the name of ‘‘Christian’’ to our 
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modern civilization. ‘‘Die to live’’ is its 
categorical imperative, as the children of 
light know by both instinct and precept, but 
the thought is a jest to the children of this 
world, with their frozen sympathies and their 
dull self-interest. What does a man get by 
closing his eyes to the obligation of unre- 
quited service, which is the germinal principle 
of every religious and ethical system? The 
whole world, perchance; but only at the loss 
suggested in terrible and memorable words 
by the Founder of our official faith: ‘‘How 
much do you think Homer got for his Iliad? 
Or Dante for his Paradise?’’ is Ruskin’s 
scornful question. ‘‘Only bitter bread and 
salt, and going up and down other people’s 
stairs.’’ The world calls it failure, because 
the world is set on hedonism, and cannot see 
that above the good which is called happiness 
there is the purer good known to the poets 
and the saints and the knights of the spirit 
as blessedness. The material world is so very 
near and real to us, and the spiritual world 
so dimly apprehended save by the vision 
‘*purged with euphrasy and rue.’’ And yet, 
often enough for our example and sustaining 
comfort, individual lives shine out from the 
murky welter of our common humanity as 
beacons to light the pilgrim’s path toward the 
Celestial City. A Father Damien, a Florence 
Nightingale, a Mazzini, a William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, lives and dies from time to time in the 
service of mankind, and leaves an example to 
refute the cynical view of human nature. 

One of the most disheartening features of 
our modern life is the tendency, on the part 
of public servants, to reduce their relations 
with the community to a basis of dollars and 
cents. In voting themselves salaries, the mem- 
bers of the English House of Commons have 
immeasurably lowered the standards of public 
life, and in the greed with which Ameri- 
can officials performing legislative functions 
almost everywhere filch as much as they dare 
from the public treasury we have a signifi- 
cant example of the blighting influence of the 
money motive. For in such cases as these the 
opportunity for service is everything, and the 
personal reward should count for less than 
nothing to persons who would keep their 
patriotism free from suspicion. Even the 
daily worker, dependent upon his wages for 
support, should find his chief satisfaction in 


performing the most work possible, and of the | 


best quality of which he is capable, rather 


| 





than in the contents of his pay envelope. The 
work is the thing, and its reward only the ae. 
cident; and yet we find the progress of most 
industrial nations hampered by the purblind 
course of their workers, intent chiefly upon 
doing the smallest possible amount of work 
that will suffice to keep them at their jobs. 
And thus we find it in all the walks of life; 
the thought of the pay comes first, and the 
quality of the performance is only secondary. 
The preacher in his pulpit, the teacher at his 
desk, the writer in his study, the lawyer or 
the physician in his office, are each and all 
preoccupied with the thought of what their 
labor is to bring them in material returns 
rather than with the conscious joy that comes 
from doing things as they should be done. 
There are of course exceptions to this sweep- 
ing condemnation —all sweeping statements 
about human nature have their exceptions — 
but the general attitude of men to their ap- 
pointed labors is discouragingly apparent. 
Can it then be wondered that, with this un- 
wholesome temper of the general mind, life 
should seem dull and joyless to most men and 
women? Will they never learn that the one 
universal and unfailing spring of joy is in 
the exercise of the faculties to the fullest 
effect and with the largest result. This is 
equally true of the statesman and the brick- 
layer, and either will miss the meaning of 
life if satisfaction in the material returns 
from his labors fills a larger place in his con- 
sciousness than pride in the amount and qual- 
ity of his achievement. 

Out of the East comes wisdom. And the 
processes of the Oriental mind have always 
been such as to make that mind peculiarly 
fitted to deal with the larger abstractions 
which concern thought and conduct. Writing 
in ‘‘The Hibbert Journal,’’ the great Indian 
poet Rabindranath Tagore thus reduces to 
their last analysis the reflections whieh we 
have sought to set forth more or less con- 
cretely : 

“ When a man begins to have an extended vision 
of his self, when he realizes that he is much more 
than what he is at present, he begins to grow con- 
seious of his moral nature. Then he knows that 
what he is yet to be, the state not yet experienced 
by him, is real, more real than what is under his 
direct experience. Necessarily, his perspective of 
life changes, and his will takes the place of his 
wishes. For will is the wish of the larger life, life 
whose greater portion is out of our present 
and most of whose objects are not before our sight. 
Then comes the conflict of our lesser man with our 
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ter man, our wish with our will, the desire for 
things that are before our senses with our purpose 
which is within our mind. Then we begin to dis- 
tinguish between what we desire and what is good. 
For good is that which is desirable for our greater 
self. Thus the sense of the goodness comes out of 
the truer view of our life, which is the connected 
view of the wholeness of the field of life, that takes 
into account not only what is present before us, but 
what is not, and perhaps never shall be. The man 
who is provident feels for that life of his which is 
not yet existent, feels much more for that than for 
the life that is with him; therefore he is ready to 
sacrifice his present inclination for the unrealized 
future. In this he becomes great, for he realizes 
truth. Even to be efficiently selfish one has to recog- 
nize this truth, and has to curb his immediate im- 
pulses of selfishness; in other words, he must be 
moral. For our moral faculty is the faculty by 
which we know that life is not made up of frag- 
ments purposeless and discontinuous.” 


“To distinguish between what we desire 
and what is good.’’ This seems to be the 
innermost secret of life. It is the secret ap- 
prehended of the saints and sages and poets, 
the secret which is revealed through sympathy 
and the philosophic understanding, the secret 
displayed as in an open book by the human 
heart and by the aspects of nature, the secret 
which, fathomed by Wordsworth, created in 
him that precious mood of exaltation in which 


po eon any : “To the brim 


My heart was full; I made no vows, but vows 
Were then made for me; bond unknown to me 
Was given, that I should be, else sinning greatly, 
A dedicated Spirit.” 


There is no sphere or activity of life that 
does not have the need, and offer the oppor- 
tunity, for dedicated spirits. Theirs it is to 
have the only consciousness that has no touch 
of bitterness, to know the only joy that is 
pure. ‘‘Men have such need of joy,’’ is the 
ery of another poet, ‘‘but joy whose grounds 
are true.’”” Yet it can never come into the 
lives of men who have not penetrated the 
thought expressed by our Indian sage. 








THE LANGUAGE OF THE 
UNLETTERED. 


_ Dialectic regeneration is said to be the ery- 
ing need at present of our effete and anemic 
language, and the attempt to restore to it 
some of the vigorous and racy words and ex- 
pressions of a ruder age is not to be frowned 
upon. There is something about the unaffect- 
edness, the directness, the rugged strength and 
artless picturesqueness of untutored speech 
that refreshes the ear wearied with the stud- 











ied correctness and self-conscious refinement 
of cultured utterance. In the mouths of the 
plain people, of those concerned much more 
with the vivid and often grim realities of life 
than with the literature and philosophy based 
upon those realities, words seem somehow to 
be very like living and breathing things, not 
the lifeless symbols, the intrinsically valueless 
counters of thought, that they tend to become 
in the speech and writing of the intellectual 
aristocracy. 

To a person with vigor and spontaneity 
unimpaired by meditation and introspection, 
words are, in a sense, the very things they 
stand for, and the application of a new name 
to a familiar object seems a gross absurdity, 
while the possibility that the same things may 
not have the same names the world over is 
hardly conceivable. A certain woman of little 
education, on being told by one versed in for- 
eign tongues that bread in Germany is called 
Brot, in France pain, and in Italy pane, 
laughed as a child might at the manifest 
absurdity of such a notion. ‘‘For it is really 
bread, you know,’’ she insisted, unable to im- 
agine its existence under any other designa- 
tion, and filled with an amused contempt for 
people so wrong-headed as not to call things 
by their right names. Popular intolerance of 
strange or obsolete words is illustrated by 
Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith in the course of a 
recent article on dialect terms in ‘‘The Eng- 
lish Review.’’ Why in one’s particular social 
circle one is not suffered to use words and ex- 
pressions perfectly proper in themselves, but 
not of the prevailing mode, is somewhat of a 
mystery. ‘‘The fact remains, however,’’ says 
the writer, ‘‘that with the best will in the 
world we can not speak of biding in the house, 
of delving in the garden, or of slaying pheas- 
ants; indeed, anyone who should make the 
attempt would be likely to share the embar- 
rassment of the would-be sportswoman, who 
exclaimed in the hunting field: ‘ What a beau- 
tiful leap!’ and found it as well to leave the 
neighborhood soon afterwards.’’ Perhaps she 
was from America, where her exclamation 
would have excited no more comment than it 
would have in the England of Dryden’s day. 
In like manner, a request in an English restau- 
rant for rare instead of underdone roast beef 
would probably bring upon one the ridicule of 
the waiter, whereas in this country the adjec- 
tive in the sense here indicated is in current 
use. It is, by the way, a good old Anglo-Saxon 
word, anciently written hrere, and not to be 
confused with the Latin rarus, which has given 
us rare in another sense. A number of what 
are now good and generally accepted terms, 
raised by common consent above the grade of 
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uncouth colloquialisms, are cited by Mr. Smith 
as stigmatized by Johnson with the condemna- 
tory adjective ‘‘low.’’ Clever (Anglo-Saxon 
gleawferhdh), fun, and stingy were thus 
grudgingly admitted by the great lexicog- 
rapher to a place in his dictionary, while fad, 
fogy, dawdle, and nag were altogether ex- 
eluded. But, as Johnson himself acknowl- 
edges, ‘‘no word is naturally or intrinsically 
meaner than another; our opinion therefore 
of words, as of other things arbitrarily and 
capriciously established, depends wholly upon 
accident and custom.”’ 

A writer in the London “‘ Nation’’ of recent 
date deplores the disuse of the word tempest 
in polite speech. ‘‘The country people every- 
where,’’ he says, ‘‘still speak of a storm as ‘a 
tempest.’ Above a certain level of ‘culture’ 
the word has become obsolete. But what a glo- 
rious word it is!’ Rather should he have ex- 
claimed, What a glorious word storm is! It is 
genuine English, akin to the German Sturm, 
and connected with the old French estor (bus- 
tle, noise, fight), as also with our verb stir; 
whereas tempest is a Latin word (tempestas) 
derived ultimately from tempus (compare the 
Greek temnein, to cut), and so meaning merely 
a section of time, a season, weather,— a feeble 
and colorless word compared with storm. 
Monosyllables are always likely to be better 
and stronger words than their longer syno- 
nyms. Curiously enough, moreover, in Amer- 
ica the use of the word tempest would indicate 
superior culture in the speaker rather than the 
reverse. 

An excellent book, full and scholarly, on 
**Rustie Speech and Folk-Lore’”’ has lately ap- 
peared from the pen of Mrs. Joseph Wright, 
helpmate of the well-known Oxford philolo- 
gist who has given us the ‘‘English Dialect 
Dictionary.’’ In the opening of her preface 
she remarks: ‘‘Among common errors still 
persisting in the minds of educated people, 
one error which dies very hard is the theory 
that a dialect is an arbitrary distortion of the 
mother tongue, a wilful mispronunciation of 
the sounds, and disregard of the syntax of a 
standard language.’’ This misconception is 
the counterpart of that of the unlettered per- 
son who, with greater reason, regards ‘‘book- 
talk’’ as the arbitrary and foolish creation of 
the educated. Obviously the departure from 
the natural and the spontaneous is on the side 
of the cultured speaker of a standardized lan- 
guage, not on that of the rustic who expresses 
himself in his local dialect. Toward the close 
of her preface, Mrs. Wright, disclaiming any 
intention to pose as a specialist in linguistics, 
says: ‘‘But the field of English dialects offers 
other allurements besides those which attract 








the philologist and the grammarian. The lan- 
guage specialist merely digs and quarries, as it 
were, in the bare soil and rock, where he finds 
rich ores amply sufficient to repay his pains 
and toil, but there remains plenty of room for 
the rest of us who are less laboriously inclined, 
and at every turn are enticing paths. The real 
charm lies in the fact that it is a ‘faire felde 
ful of folke,’ natural, homely, witty folk.’’ It 
is into some of these enticing paths that we are 
here venturing to stray for a brief space. 

In an early chapter it chances that Mrs. 
Wright discusses the word rare, mentioned 
above, in the sense of half-cooked, evidently 
considering it obsolete or provincial at the 
present time. Like many another good old 
English word dropped by our trans-Atlantic 
cousins but retained by us, rare is in good use 
with speakers and writers of this country, so 
that we can read our Dryden with no sense of 
encountering an archaism in the lines: 

“ New laid eggs, with Baucis’ busy care, 

Turned by a gentle fire, and roasted rare.” 
The same word, somewhat differently spelled 
and pronounced, but with a meaning suff- 
ciently cognate to assure one that it is the same 
word, is found in Gay’s lines, quoted by Mrs. 
Wright: 

“ O’er yonder hill does secant the dawn appear, 

Then why does Cuddy leave his cot so rear?” 

In the same chapter she calls attention to the 
word piping (as in piping hot), and considers 
it a dialect word, and in common use. It is, of 
course, one of the thousands of homely and 
expressive terms that we call, for lack of a 
simpler adjective, onomatopoetic — expressing 
their sense by their sound. The bubbling noise 
of boiling water is supposed to be suggested by 
the word. Milton uses it figuratively in speak- 
ing of ‘‘the book of Santa Clara, the popish 
priest, in defense of bishops which came out 
piping hot’’; and Chaucer has it in a literal 
sense in the line, ‘‘ And wafres pyping hote out 
of the glede,’’ where another good old word, 
glede (a glowing coal) is less familiar to mod- 
ern readers. Other self-defining dialect terms 
cited by Mrs. Wright are cappernishious, 
crumpsy, frabby, glumpy (‘‘If he’s glumpy, 
let him glump’’), muggaty, perjinkety, snip- 
pety. A quarrelsome person engaged in heated 
debate may fittingly be addressed by his oppo- 
nent, ‘‘You nasty, brabagious creature!’’ A 
fine, mouth-filling, anger-relieving adjective in 
such a situation in America would not improb- 
ably be rambunctious; and the somewhat sim- 
ilar word rampagious (compare on the ram- 
page) is also pressed into use in moments of 
wrath. ‘ 

Amusing to the educated listener is the sim- 
ple rustic when out of his proper linguistic 
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element and trying to express himself in the 
language of that listener. His lapse into what 
have been called Malapropisms is frequent. 
There comes to mind the utterance of a person 
oppressed by the warm dampness of the 
weather — ‘‘There is so much humility in the 
atmosphere’’; and the elegant variant used 
by another for bachelor,—bacheldor. Mrs. 
Wright tells of a farmer who, on being asked 
if he would clean out a pond, replied: ‘‘No, 
sir, I can’t undertake the job; there’s a sight 
of sentiment in that there pit,’’ meaning sedi- 
ment. Again, her old nurse, having engaged 
in chicken-raising in her later years, spoke of 
collecting a ‘‘sitting’’ of a certain kind of 
eggs because she hoped to get from them ‘‘a 
profligate hatch,’’ that is, a prolific hatch. 
This is equalled by the young girl received as 
a probationer in the parochial guild and 
proudly announcing that she was ‘‘took in as 
a reprobate.’’ Unction and unctioneer are 
cited by Mrs. Wright as sometimes used for 
auction and auctioneer; and a man crossed in 
love in his youth was said to have been ‘‘a 
woman-atheist ever since.’’ 

Among local peculiarities of speech, the 
same writer notes the chariness with which 
proper names are used in address in southern 
England, the pronoun you sufficing even be- 
tween intimate friends, whereas in the North 
one’s remarks are freely interspersed with 
“Mr. Smith’’ or ‘‘Mrs. Jones,’’ in speaking to 
a mere acquaintance, and with ‘‘John”’ or 
“‘Mary’’ in addressing a friend; and the use 
of the baptismal name, instead of the formal 
Mr. or Mrs. or Miss So-and-so, is noticeably 
more frequent in the northern than in the 
southern counties. In our own country this 
disinclination to make free use of personal 
names is often observed in a curious unwilling- 
ness on the part of married persons in the 
rural districts to refer to their wives or hus- 
bands by any more specific designation than he 
or she, him or her, as if the taking of the mar- 
riage vows rendered unthinkable and therefore 
virtually non-existent any extra-conjugal he 
or she. A not dissimilar dodging of the issue 
was noted in a certain timid gentleman re- 
ported to us, who, it was said, when he at last 
fell a victim to the enticements of an enterpris- 
ing widow — we will call her Mrs. Judkins — 
never got over the habit of calling her ‘‘Mrs. 
Judkins,’’ both to her face and behind her 
back, despite the fact of her sharing his bed 
and board. 


Referring to the dialect of Warwickshire, 
Mrs. Wright makes the following significant 
assertion: ‘‘The Shakespeare-Bacon theory, 
if not too dead and gone to be worth further 
combat, could easily be completely overthrown 








by any one who chose to array against it the 
convincing mass of evidence which proves 
Shakespeare’s intimate acquaintance with the 
Warwickshire dialect. Numbers of the words 
which Shakespeare used, and which we have 
since lost, still exist in his native county, and 
in the other counties bordering on Warwick- 
shire. Some of them were at that date part 
and parcel of the standard vocabulary, and 
might be put by Shakespeare into the mouths 
of his highest personages; others again must 
even then have been regarded by him as dia- 
lect, and natural only to the speech of lower 
folk.’? Then follow instances from the plays. 

Dialect is, obviously, not a plant that thrives 
under cultivation; and no man likes to use his 
native Doric just for the sake of having it 
studied with amused interest by the visiting 
philologist. Rich and rare dialect words must 
be caught on the wing, and the best way to 
catch them is to appear not to be stretching 
one’s ears out for them. Those who have the 
knack of gathering them into their net, and 
can help to introduce some of the best of them 
into our standard language, render a service 
to speakers and writers, to listeners and read- 


ers. Percy F. BicKNELL. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


THE LITERARY ACTIVITIES OF A GREAT LOGI- 
CIAN might be expected to range not far be- 
yond the field of formal logic. Too great 
attention to the machinery of reasoning dead- 
ens the creative faculty. Yet the late Charles 
Santiago Sanders Peirce—his death last 
month in his mountain cabin at Milford, Pa., 
has received too little notice — showed him- 
self to be a thinker and writer of marked 
originality and a wide range of interests. 
From his father, Professcr Benjamin Peirce 
of Harvard, one of the leading mathematicians 
of his time, he seems to have inherited a de- 
cided fondness for mathematics, a branch of 
science to which he made some notable con- 
tributions. But it was to woo his first love, 
the theory and art of reasoning, that he re- 
tired to the solitudes of Pike County, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1887, at the age of forty-eight; and 
from then to the time of his death his life of 
learned seclusion and miscellaneous literary 
industry was but little interrupted, though he 
was tempted forth to lecture at Harvard (his 
alma mater) in 1903, and to deliver a course 
of Lowell Institute lectures in the winter of 
1903-4. A treatise entitled ‘‘Photometric Re- 
searches’’ was his first important published 
work, followed by less elaborate studies in 
optics, astronomy, gravitation, the color sense, 
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map-projection, chemistry, engineering, meta- 
physics, mathematics, early English pronun- 
ciation, library cataloguing, the history of 
science, and, not least of all, logic. He ed- 
ited, with considerable additions, ‘‘Studies in 
Logic,’’ by members of the Johns Hopkins 
University, and ‘‘Linear Associative Alge- 
bra,’’ by his father. He contributed largely 
to the ‘‘Century Dictionary,’’ to Baldwin’s 
‘*Dietionary of Philosophy and Psychology,’’ 
and to a number of encyclopedias. But per- 
haps the most memorable of his achievements 
was his early formulation of the philosophical 
principles now so widely known as “‘pragma- 
tism.’’ The name itself is his own, and Wil- 
liam James made due acknowledgment of 
indebtedness to him. It is said that the ref- 
erence library collected by Peirce in his rural 
retreat was among the most complete in exis- 
tence on the subjects with which it dealt. A 
greater passion for learning, especially ab- 
stract learning, for its own sake, has seldom 
been cherished than by this secluded scholar. 


ALLUSIONS, LITERARY AND OTHER, are often 
made a test, and a sufficiently severe one, of 
a young person’s general information. As 
already noted by us, there has been compiled 
by the Detroit High School librarian a list of 
eight hundred and thirty-seven ‘‘ Allusions 
Which Every High School Student Should 
Know’’; and a casual turning of the pages 
brings to light not a few allusions that even 
a college professor might not like to be exam- 
ined on without warning. Some of these not 
too easy allusions are, for example, Maha- 
bharata, Hippolyta, Gari Melchers, Loki, 
Frigga, Fidei Defensor, Procrustes, nebu- 
lar hypothesis, Missouri Compromise, Night 
Watch, Land of Goshen, Cry of the Children, 
Baptistry of San Giovanni, and the Bay Psalm 
Book. A perusal of the entire list must bring 
to almost any reader a renewed sense of the 
variety and extent of his ignorance. In this 
day and generation it is difficult to know even 
a little of everything. At a recent examina- 
tion in the Baltimore High School, an amusing 
but not surprising lack of information on cer- 
tain current topics of interest was revealed. 
Concerning Ulster one pupil wrote: ‘‘ Ulster 
is a great artist,’’ while another was of opin- 
ion that ‘‘Ulster is concerned in the oyster 
fight.’’ The name of a famous military char- 
acter in an adjoining country brought forth 
the following: ‘‘General Villa is a summer 
home,’’ and on the subject of disarmament 
it was affirmed that ‘‘disarmament is the proc- 
ess of disrobing.’’ Other original replies were 
these: ‘‘Franklin’s autobiography was writ- 
ten by George Washington,’’ ‘‘Good examples 





of martyrs— Wilson and Roosevelt,’’»:‘A 
fleet is a group of fish,’’ and ‘‘A star shoots, 
while a planet doesn’t.’’ Well, we all live in 
glass houses, and it is not the present intention 
to throw stones. Possibly this amusement 
might have been indulged in with impunity 
by Felix Berol, ‘‘the man with three hundred 
thousand facts in his head,’’ but he has: just 
died, and we can think of no one to take his 
place as a memory expert. 


THE DISENCHANTMENT OF NEARNESS often 
plays sad havoe with our fond preconceptions 
of noted authors — as, indeed, of noted men 
and women in whatever walk of life. Genuine 
worth, of course, never suffers loss from any 
degree of proximity; rather the reverse. But, 
not to indulge in too many preliminary plati- 
tudes, let us quote a paragraph from Madame 
de Hegermann-Lindencrone’s current instal- 
ment of reminiscences in ‘‘Harper’s Mag- 
azine.’’ In a letter written at Rome in 
February, 1881, she says: ‘‘The celebrated 
Ibsen honored this feast [a dinner and ball 
given by the Scandinavian Club] with his 
presence, and especially honored the Chianti 
and Genzano wines, which were served copi- 
ously in fiascos. When you see Ibsen, with 
his lion face and tangle of hair, for the first 
time, you are fascinated by him, knowing what 
a genius he is, but when you talk with him, 
and feel his piercing, critical eyes looking at 
you from under his bushy brows, and see his 
eruel, satirical smile, you are a little preju- 
diced against him. We meet him often at our 
friend Ross’s studio at afternoon teas, where 
there is always a little music. Ibsen sits sul- 
len, silent, and indifferent. He does not like 
music, and does not disguise his dislike. This 
is not, as you may imagine, inspiring to the 
performers. In fact, just to look at him takes 
all the life out of you. He is a veritable wet 
blanket. I have read all his works in the orig- 
inal. I think they lose a great deal in being 
translated. The Norwegian language is very 
curt and concise, each word conveying almost 
the meaning of two in English, which enables 
the author to paint a whole situation in a few 
words. I can see the difference, in reading 
the English translations, and where they fail 
to convey his real meaning. Strangers who 
wish to see Ibsen must go to the cheap Italian 
restaurant, ‘Falcone,’ where he sits before a 
small iron table, eating deviled devil-fish. 
No wonder that he is morbid and his plays 
weird !’’ 


THE PROLIFIC PEN or ‘‘GarTu,’’ after giving 
to the world a greater quantity and variety 
of reading-matter than it often falls to one 
man to produce, is now at rest. Indeed, for 
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more than a dozen years preceding his recent 
death at the age of seventy-three George 
Alfred Townsend had ceased to add to his 
long list of writings — had perhaps lost the 
power to interpret the events of the times as 
he once so acceptably did interpret them. He 
was born at Georgetown, Delaware, Jan. 30, 
1841, and entered journalism at nineteen, 
upon his graduation from the high school in 
Philadelphia. The ‘‘Inquirer’’ and later the 
‘“‘Press’’ of that city gave him a chance to see 
what he could do as a news-writer; but in a 
short time he secured a place as war corre- 
spondent on the New York ‘‘Herald.’’ In a 
few months, however, his restless spirit drove 
him to England, where he wrote for Ameri- 
ean and English periodicals and lectured on 
the great conflict whose events he had so re- 
cently been reporting. In 1864-5 he acted 
as war correspondent for the New York 
“‘World’’ and gained considerable fame as 
a descriptive writer under the pen-name 
“Gath.’’ For the same journal he wrote de- 
seriptive articles on the Austro-Prussian War 
of 1866. Soon afterward we find him engaged 
in the daily dictation of those long letters, 
from two to four columns each, which ap- 
peared simultaneously. in the Chicago ‘‘ Trib- 
une,’’ the Cincinnati ‘‘ Enquirer,’’ and many 
other journals, under his Widely-known pseu- 
donym. But in the midst of this extraordi- 
nary productivity as a journalist he found 
time for more ambitious literary undertakings, 
and he is known as the author of lives of Gari- 
baldi, Lincoln, and Levi P. Morton, of two vol- 
umes of poems and two novels, ‘‘The Entailed 
Hat’’ and ‘‘Katy of Catoctin.’’ He also wrote 
“Campaigns of a Non-Combatant,’’ ‘‘The 
New World Compared with the Old,’’ ‘‘The 
Bohemians’ (a play), ‘‘Lost Abroad,’’ 
“Washington Outside and Inside,’’ ‘‘ Wash- 
ington Rebuilded,’’ ‘‘Tales of the Chesa- 
peake,’’ ‘‘Tales of Gapiand,’’ ‘‘Columbus in 
Love,’’ and more besides. If he did not write 
books that will live, he at least wrote books 
and articles that enabled him to live in com- 
fort if not in luxury to the end of his life. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE PLATITUDE is one not 
to be despised. A Fourth-of-July oration, a 
political harangue, an after-dinner speech, or 
a baccalaureate sermon, composed entirely of 
new and original matter, would be as difficult 
to follow with intelligence and appreciation 
48 would a supper of caviare, curry, and cay- 
eine pepper be impossible of digestion. Both 
speaker and hearer need a short rest between 
tach two pregnant and pithy utterances, but a 

pause would be embarrassing; hence the 
indispensability of the platitude as a space- 





filler. In print the need is far less, for the 
reader can suspend his reading as often and 
as long as he chooses; but even here the 
usefulness of the platitude could be demon- 
strated. In view of the near approach of our 
annual library conference, the following ex- 
tract from the facetious Mr. Pearson’s latest 
contribution to the gaiety of nations, ‘‘The 
Seeret Book’’ (more formally noticed on 
another page), may be not untimely. It is 
the Librarian who speaks, or writes (he is 
preparing an address with which to electrify 
the Buncombe County Library Club at its 
next meeting). ‘‘ ‘The public library is an 
integral part of public education,’ I dictated. 
Then I paused, and addressed Miss Sims, my 
stenographer. ‘That’s rather neat, I think?’ 
She bit her pencil, doubtfully. ‘Seems to me 
I’ve heard it before, somewhere,’ she sug- 
gested. ‘I should hope so! You wouldn’t 
have me make a new and original statement 
at a meeting of librarians, would you? That 
would never do! Part of them would de- 
nounce me as flippant, and the rest — the 
library magazines, for instance — would refer 
condescendingly to what I said as ‘‘clever,’’ 
which means ‘‘smart but shallow.’’ The great 
art of a library meeting speech,’ I continued, 
‘is to utter as many solemn platitudes .as 
possible with a very solemn face. It is 
always sure to be called both ‘‘scholarly’’ and 
‘*sound.’’’’’ Without the plenteous plati- 
tude how would our educators and our social 
workers, our politicians and our publicists 
generally, our reformers and our men and 
women of light and leading in every depart- 
ment of human progress, be able to conduct 
their conventions? 

A NEST OF SINGING BIRDS seems to have estab- 
lished itself in Devonshire Street, London, 
where Mr. Harold Monro maintains his Poetry 
Bookshop, already noticed by us. The place 
has become a rendezvous for poetry-lovers, 
and in an adjacent out-house, whitewashed 
and provided with chairs, semi-weekly read- 
ings of poetry by the poets themselves are con- 
ducted. Over the shop are half a dozen 
bedrooms oceupied by young men who assist 
Mr. Monro in his work and are themselves not 
unknown in the world of poetry. The presid- 
ing genius of the place is, of course, himself 
a poet; and he is also a critic of poetry and 
editor of the excellent quarterly, ‘Poetry and 
Drama.’’ He is described as an alert, sensi- 
ble, progressive, and capable person, about 
thirty years of age, and filled with a desire to 
do some good to mankind in his chosen calling. 
One detail of his work that is interesting 
him especially at present is the perfecting of 
some scheme whereby the poetry-readings 
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mentioned above may suffer less from the 
bashfulness, the affectation, the poor elocu- 
tion, or some other defect, in the reader. An 
arrangement of the desk in such a position as 
to hide the reader and yet not intercept the 
sound of his voice is under consideration. But 
better than this, he thinks, would be the organ- 
izing of a company of trained — or 
elocutionists, with a true feeling for poetry, 
to take the place of the author-readers them- 
selves, who are so often least capable of ren- 
dering effectively what they have so admirably 
written. pad 

THE UNIVERSAL APPEAL OF THE STORY OF 
‘‘HUMAN INTEREST”’’ is something that one 
likes to believe in, on psychological and other 
grounds. The editor of one of our most widely- 
circulated monthly magazines became early 
convinced that what interested readers in one 
part of the country would interest readers in 
all parts of the country; and considering him- 
self a good example of ‘‘the average reader,’’ 
he published the stories that he liked and re- 
jected those for which he had no relish. His 
method, judged by visible results, seems to 
have justified itself. Disconcerting, therefore, 
is it to find another rather competent author- 
ity in these matters giving evidence directly 
opposed to this editor’s testimony. Miss Eva 
L. Bascom, member of the Wisconsin Library 
Commission, and head of the Book Selection 
and Study Club Department of that commis- 
sion, says in an article published in the cur- 
rent ‘‘Iowa Library Quarterly’’: ‘‘I do not 
have to tell you that all good novels are not 
suited to all communities, that many excellent 
authors find few readers in some localities. 
I know a small town where books are more 
popular than bridge, yet Arnold Bennett’s 
stories are fixtures on the shelves while De 
Morgan’s are never in.’’ Of course it is easy 
enough to point to factory villages where 
George Meredith and Mr. Henry James would 
be sure to find fewer readers than Bertha M. 


Clay and ‘‘the Duchess’’; but why the same 


community should be eager readers of ‘‘ Alice- 
for-Short’’ and wholly indifferent to ‘‘The 
Old Wives’ Tale,’’ is not so easy to under- 
stand. 


THE CINEMATOGRAPHED NOVEL, following 
hard on the heels of the dramatized novel, 
seems destined to enjoy an even greater meas- 
ure of popular success. Mr. Clement K. 
Shorter tells of a certain London publishing 
house that last year did a more profitable busi- 
ness in selling moving-picture rights in some 
of its works of fiction than in its proper field 
of publishing. Meanwhile the unauthorized 
use of novel-titles and play-titles on the part 





of unscrupulous producers of moving pictures 
is giving annoyance to authors and play. 
wrights, and a test case is soon to be carried 
into the English courts. If an adverse deci- 
sion is rendered, remedial legislation will be 
asked for. To a reflective on-looker the whole 
matter is interesting as a development in the 
literary-theatrical world that could not have 
been dreamt of twenty years ago. The drama- 
tized novel and the novelized drama, compara- 
tively recent creations that are still in some 
quarters looked upon as hybrids with no legiti- 
mate claim to recognition in either the dra- 
matic or the literary world, have nevertheless 
secured for themselves a certain standing, and 
will have to be reckoned with in the future. 
The photo-play, too, is another manifestation 
that has already ceased to be a novelty and 
made a place for itself that is not without 
promise of permanence. But the cinemato- 
graphed novel is distinctly of the new century, 
and its possibilities: are not yet exhausted. 
Shall we ere long witness the appearance of 
its complement, or logical successor, the ‘‘nov- 
elized cinema’? | | , 

A NOVELTY IN LIBRARY SERVICE is advocated 
by the Hon. Joseph P. Tracy, Commissioner 
of Commerce and Manufactures of Leth- 
bridge, Alberta. With a zeal worthy of a less 
unwise and impracticable scheme he urges the 
substitution of a postal library for the present 
public library system. Every post-office would 
be a branch library, with a supply of books 
equal in number to the population of the town 
in which it is situated; and a fee of two cents 
a week for each book drawn (by mail) would, 
it is expected, pay the expense of the new 
service. Existing book-collections in public 
libraries ‘‘could be absorbed into the postal 
library at their actual value. The real estate 
can be converted to other uses without loss,”’ 
and — let the tax-payer take note and rejoice 
— ‘‘grants by cities, provinces, etc., to main- 
tain such public libraries will no longer be 
necessary.’’ Instead of going to the library to 
make his own researches, the student would 
write to the postmaster, and he or an assistant 
engaged for such work would furnish the de- 
sired information (or try to) for a fee of fifty 
cents per hour for the time spent in obtaining 
it. And best of all, or next best to the saving 
of expense by the abolition of library build- 
ings, ‘‘there will be no waste of time in con- 
versation (between librarian and patron). 
Personal intercourse would be entirely elim- 
inated, the post-office machinery would auto- 
matically respond to every demand as s00D 
as one dropped the properly stamped card 
through the slot of the letter-box, and the 
economy and efficiency of the system d 
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excite universal admiration. For further de- 
tails write to Mr. Tracy and ask him for a 
copy of his printed prospectus of this mar- 
vellous impending development of the library 
idea. * . . 


THE SAD FATE OF A BOOK-SCORNER is vividly 
set forth in rhyme on the final page of the 
Gary Public Library’s annual Report. Abim- 
elech Easterley was the name of this misguided 
person who was destined always to toil ‘‘in the 
rear, too busy to reach for the help that was 
near.’’ Librarians might do worse than to 
commend their literary wares to the public 
in such stanzas as those before us, the last two 
of which, whatever else they may lack, show 
no wavering or uncertainty in the rhythm of 
their anapests, which run thus trippingly on 
the tongue: 

‘**An hour with a book would have brought to 
his mind 

The secret that took him a whole year to find. 

The facts that he learned at enormous ex- 


pense 

Were all on a Library shelf to commence. 
Alas! for our hero; too busy to read, 

He was also too busy, it proved, to succeed. 


‘“‘We may win without credit or backing or 
style, 

We may win without energy, skill, or a smile, 

Without patience or aptitude, purpose or 
wit — 

We may even succeed if we’re lacking in 


grit; 
But take it from me as a mighty safe hint — 
A civilized man cannot win without print.’’ 


INTELLIGENT READING is supposed to be 
taught in the first years at school; but that 
it is not always and everywhere thus taught 
may be inferred from the fact that at Oberlin 
College, where for the past three years a 
searching investigation of that institution’s 
methods of instruction has been carried on, 
provision has just been made for teaching the 
student a thorough mastery of the printed 
page. Reading that is at once close, careful, 
critical, rapid, and retentive, is an accom- 
plishment not to be despised; and it is not 
promoted by the daily skimming of the yel- 
low press, or even by the periodical ¢ i 
for college examinations. Probably no drill 
in the art of intelligent reading, and in the 
appreciation of a logical and lucid presenta- 
tion of the writer’s thought, can compare with 
that which is gained in an early study of the 
Greek and Latin classics, under efficient guid- 
ance. It is told of a certain Greek professor 
of the old school that he was wont to grow 
indignant whenever the suggestion was made 





in his hearing that pupils ought to be taught 
to read Greek ‘‘like English.’’ On the con- 
trary, he maintained, they would profit far 
more if they could be made to read English 
like Greek. Slipshod reading goes hand in 
hand with, and is one of the chief causes of, 
slipshod writing. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INSTITUTE for this coun- 
try, similar to the Brussels International 
Institute of Bibliography and the Paris Asso- 
ciation for Scientific, Industrial, and Commer- 
cial Bibliography and Documentation, has 
long been advocated by Mr. Aksel G. S. 
Josephson, of the John Crerar Library; and 
now at least the beginning of some such use- 
ful institution has taken shape in the Index 
Office started by Mr. Josephson in codperation 
with Dr. Bayard Holmes, Mr. Eugene F. 
MePike, Mr. Edward L. Burchard, and Mr. 
Carl B. Roden. It is ‘‘established in the in- 
terest of science, industry and commerce, as 
a Reference Bureau and Intermediary be- 
tween libraries and the public, to collect and 
supply bibliographical and other information, 
also to plan, organize and conduct special 
libraries.’’ All sorts of work entailing special 
research, and even the supplying of transla- 
tions and abstracts, and of photographic re- 
productions of written and printed matter, as 
well as the making of indexes, are to receive 
the attention of the Index Office. Mr. Joseph- 
son is its secretary, Mr. McPike its treasurer, 
and its address is 31 W. Lake Street, Chicago. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE FAIRY TALE. 
(To the Editor of Tue Dra.) 

The defense of Grimm’s Fairy Tales, in 
issue of April 16, pleased me more than an 
I have seen for a long time. It has always been 
my deep conviction that the child from whom these 
stories are withheld is forever cheated of a price- 
less treasure. For the stories must be read in 
childhood; the deficiency cannot be remedied by 
reading them in maturity. They must grow in our 
minds with our minds. I should not want—TI 
should not dare —to read them now, for fear of 
destroying the illusion that still hangs over them. 
Perhaps that is what is the matter with teachers 
and parents who lean toward the insipid modern 
fairy tale. 

There were two reasons why I first took to those 
legends which, I understand, were not written by 
the Brothers Grimm at all but were merely col- 
lected by them — mostly from an old woman “ who 
knew a hundred.” Those reasons are that the 
tales were forbidden, and that the book containing 
them had a beautiful red cover. It came into the 
house, for me, at Christmastime,— and I bless the 
aunt who sent it,— but through the rigid censor- 
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ship of Santa Claus it was hidden away and I 
didn’t discover its hiding-place until summer. I 
must then have been between nine and ten. How 
old I was when I stopped reading that book I 
don’t know — twelve, probably, when the remains 
of the worn volume went up in “our fire.” It 
didn’t matter,— I knew it all by heart. 

Their horrors, as I recall them now, were not 
horrors to me then. I felt never a shiver when the 
robber’s luckless bride, hiding behind the chest, 
saw the finger of another poor girl chopped off to 
get her ring, when the miller was forced to cut 
off the hands of his own child, or when a witch was 
impaled upon some torture. There was nothing 
for me but wide-eyed wonder, palpitating enthrall- 
ment, breathless expectancy. What would happen 
next? It was always something less harsh. 

Considered from whatever viewpoint, they are 
marvellous things, those tales; and their greatest 
value lies in the fact that they teach the child that 
he can withdraw into a world of his own,— that 
there is some escape from the humdrum world 
about him. 

Just beeause they are so foreign to all rhyme or 
reason in the order of his own existence, they are 
infinitely more effective than the wishy-washy sub- 
terfuge of “ fairyizing” objects with which the 
child is perfectly familiar, or of inventing unin- 
spired and wholly artificial creatures. In such 
stories he cannot possibly lose himself as he does 
in Grimm; nor do they contain half the invitation 
to explore other fields of literature. 

You quote Professor Neilson’s objection that the 
Grimm stories hold a pronounced suggestion of 
revenge. The passion for “getting even” is one 
of the most elemental of childish traits,— and one 
of the most spontaneous. Nearly all normal and 
lively children will “go the limit” in that direc- 
tion, regardless of what literary food they are fed 
on. Besides, the professor seems to overlook the 
fact that often and often the tables were turned 
on the revenge-seeker,— a proceeding with which 
most normal and lively children are well ac- 
quainted. On the other hand, why should he ob- 
ject when wrong is righteously avenged? 

We learn many things in childhood that we have 
to outgrow, or which are even transmuted with 
age. All unconsciously to him at the time, Grimm’s 
stories equip the child with a mine of facts about 
life in general. When the poverty-stricken mother 
and father turn their children out it seems only an 
adventure for the youngsters; but when in after 
years we find that such unnatural things can and 
do happen, the edge of the shock has been taken 
off the discovery. 

In their vivid, dramatic way these fairy tales 
emphasize over and over the obligation of keep- 
ing one’s word; the fact that kindness pays; the 
beauty of modesty and patience; the ugliness of 
ill-temper, haughtiness, and envy; the penalties of 
lying; the reward of faithfulness and of persever- 
ance; the dire results of breaking into forbidden 
precincts (and perhaps inferentially of readirg 
secreted books). And how, if they please, can the 
detractors of Grimm bring up their children with 
a finer ideal of “true love” ? One prince and 
one princess—him or her only,— with a devo- 





tion that makes the word “ unswerving ” seem pale 
and weak indeed. I am not saying that children 
soak up these virtues like little sponges. They 
don’t;— neither from Grimm’s fairy tales nor 
from the Bible. The best we can do is throw into 
their way every influence against unseeing eyes 
and an unfeeling heart,—as examples of which 
influences the two books just named stand out pre- 
eminently. 

It will be hard work to “dismiss” Grimm's 
fairy tales, even “charitably,” because in their 
fundamental essentials they are grippingly real; 
tinged with cruelty often, and sometimes wryly 
humorous; yet with other full of the 
dignity and beauty of life. It is the combination 
of underlying reality, fascinating strangeness, and 
haze of romance and ideality that makes them 
deathless. ANNE MAcK. 

Chicago, May 7, 1914. 


FAIRY TALES AND THE TRAINED 
IMAGINATION. 
(To the Editor of Tue Dra.) 


Every now and again objections are raised, on 
some ground or another, to some of the classic 
nursery rhymes and fairy tales, but none of the 
objectors appear to be able to offer satisfactory 
material that can really take the place of this iiter- 
ature in children’s reading. 

Nearly thirteen years ago I took up the cudgels 
in your columns on behalf of these rhymes and 
fairy tales, in an article entitled “ The Right Read- 
ing for Very Young Children.” What I said then 
was based upon years of careful observation of 
children, and subsequent experience has not served 
to change the views I then expressed. 

The note in your issue of April 16 on Professor 
William A. Neilson’s plea for the discarding of the 
tales by the brothers Grimm is thoroughly in ae- 
cordance with what I believe is the experience of 
most of us who have taken the pains to study ehil- 
dren and the effect of fairy tales upon them, 
rather than to study fairy tales and predict the 
effects that it is supposed will follow from the 
reading of them by children. 

There is, so far as I ean discover, no other ma- 
terial that so well lays the foundation of a trained 
imagination in the child as this sort of literature, 
for these stories deal with the crude things, the 
things children can understand, and not with the 
refinements which civilization and education enable 
them later to grasp. 

Many of the world’s great workers and thinkers 
have testified to the value and influence of nursery 
rhymes and fairy tales, but not every one stops to 
think of the enormous influence that this literature 
has upon that training of the imaginative faculty 
which enables men to do the world’s work. 

The late Professor Charles Eliot Norton has 
said: “ The imagination is the supreme intellect 
faculty, and yet it is of all the one which receives 
the least attention in our common systems of edu- 
cation. The reason is not far to seek. The ima- 
gination is of all the faculties the most diffieult 
to control, it is the most elusive of all, the most 
far-reaching in its relations, the rarest in its full 
power. But upon its healthy development depend 
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not only the sound exercise of the faculties of 
observation and judgment, but also the command 
of the reason, the control of the will, and the 
quickening and growth of the moral sympathies. 
The means for its culture which good reading af- 
fords is the most generally available and one of 
the most efficient.” 

| All great deeds in every department of human 
endeavor are the outcome first of all of an idea, 
and no man can produce an idea unless he has 
imagination, and the man who has a trained ima- 
gination is the most fertile in productive ideas. 
The principle of the steam engine existed in the 
imagination of its inventors before ever it was 
interpreted into terms of hard iron and steel. 
Wireless telegraphy existed in the mind of Mar- 
coni before he raised a pole; the railroad, electrie 
lights, electric traction, the telegraph, telephone, 
stenography, typewriting,— all these things ex- 
isted in the imagination of someone before they 
were realized. The germ theory, photography, 
typesetting machines, sewing machines, anesthetics, 
reaping, harvesting and printing machines,— one 
might continue the whole catalogue of those prac- 
tical inventions that are absolutely essential in our 
daily life and say that they owe their origin to the 
trained imagination of the human mind. 

The imagination is the Archimedean lever which 
moves the universe. A trained imagination, there- 
fore, is an invaluable asset to every business and 
professional man. Foresight is the imagining of 
conditions which may have to be met. The man 
with a trained imagination marshals these condi- 
tions in their order, places them in their proper 
relations with each other, and not until that is 
done are his plans matured and his work of actual 
construction sent forward. 

I verily believe also that the lack of a trained 
imagination is responsible for a very large number 
of the crimes that are committed daily. The 
trained imagination that can forecast results from 
causes would prevent many a crime from being 
committed. But: this is a larger question, and to 
my mind a strongly thought-provoking one that 
might be-well worth following out. 

CHaRLES WELSH. 
: Youbere, N. Y., May 8, 1914. 


LUTHER’S USE OF THE PRE-LUTHERAN 


VERSIONS OF E BIBLE. 
(To the Editor of ‘THE D1At.) 


The reviewer of Professor Vedder’s “The Re- 
formation in Germany,” in your issue of March 16, 
says: “The reader of this book learns . . 
that he [Luther] did not translate the New Testa- 
ment into.German in about ten weeks (January — 
— 1522) but simply revised an older transla- 


= support of this very interesting contention, 
Professor Vedder in his book (page 171) has the 
following to say: “This version [the pre-Lu- 
theran High-German version of the Bible] was 
certainly in the possession of Luther and was as 
certainly used by him in the preparation of his 
version. This fact once entirely unsuspected and 





then hotly denied has been roved to a demonstra- 
tion by the ‘deadly parallel” It appears from a 
verse-by-verse comparison that this old German 
bible was in fact so industriously used by Luther 
that the only accurate description of Luther’s ver- 
sion is to call it a careful revision of the older 
text.” 

It has already been pointed out, in “The Ave 

Maria” of April 18, 1914, that Professor Vedder’s 
work would be a still better one if he had read Fr. 
Hartmann Grisar. “His independent judgment 
needs more facts to play upon than it has yet ac- 
quired.” And in this very important question 
with regard to Luther’s use of the pre-Lutheran 
versions, the reader has a right to demand some- 
thing more than a sweeping statement about the 
“deadly parallel.” If time or space forbade the 
introduction of such additional material, reference 
should at least have been made to the more recent 
critical investigation on the subject. Professor 
Vedder’s statements about Luther’s translations of 
the bible would have been more accurate and con- 
vineing if he had read an article on “ Luther’s Use 
of the Pre-Lutheran Versions of the Bible,” by 
Professor W. W. Florer of the University of 
Michigan (Ann Arbor: George Wahr, 1913). In 
this work (pp. 18-20) we read: “ Following the 
suggestion of Geffchen (Bildéereatechismus des 15. 
Jahrhunderts, 1855) . . . the writer decided 
to compare the 1522 (Luther) edition with that of 
1483 (Anton Koburger, Niirnberg) which intro- 
duced the third and last group of the pre-Lu- 
theran versions. A careful examination will 
clearly show the striking resemblance between the 
editions of 1483 and 1522. Such a similarity can- 
not be, as Geffchen stated, accidental. 
The fact remains that the editions are quite simi- 
lar and that Luther borrowed more from the ear- 
lier versions than recent scholars have inferred, 
and that the suggestions of men like Geffchen and 
others before him have not been heeded. They 
have been: passed over as casual and unimportant, 
or else have been forgotten. The follow- 
ing selections are fairly typical.” 

Then follows a series of selections from the Gos- 
pels arranged so as to illustrate the “deadly 
parallel.” These comparisons lead to the conclu- 
sion (page 32): “Even from a comparison of the 
above chapters one may assume that Luther used 
this Koburger version, or a reprint thereof, as a 
source for his translation; and further, that with- 
out such a source it would have been impossible 
for him to finish the manuscript of the Complete 
New Testament by March, 1522.” 

The same point in reference to Luther’s use of 
the pre-Lutheran. versions is referred to by Pro- 
fessor Florer in an article on “Luther’s Lan- 
guage” in the “ Publications of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America,” XXVI., 4; and 
also in a note on page 3 of his dissertation, “ Sub- 
stantivflexion bei Martinus Luther” (Ann Arbor: 
George Wahr, 1899). Furthermore, it is discussed 
by Professor Hatfield in Toe Diat of December 
18, 1911, in his review of the books on Luther by 
Dr. Preserved Smith and Professor MeGiffert. 


Epwarp H. Laver. 
Sows City, Iowa, May 5, 1914. 
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THE STORY OF AN ACTIVE LIFE.* 


Although the author of ‘‘Cheerful Yester- 
days’’ and ‘‘ Army Life in a Black Regiment’’ 
virtually wrote his own biography, he omitted 
much that is interesting, especially as regards 
his formative years, and, not attempting a 
formal autobiography, gave little heed to co- 
herence and proportion. The memoir prepared 
by his wife, Mary Thacher Higginson, now 
published, is by no means superfluous. Avoid- 
ing, so far as possible, duplication of what 
Colonel Higginson had written in his autobiog- 
raphic papers, she tells the story of his life 
with commendable brevity, in a tone so deli- 
eately personal that it seems almost imper- 
sonal, and, mainly by skilful quotation from 
his journals, she succeeds in placing before us 
one of the most active and benevolent and 
brave figures of American life in the nineteenth 
century. 

Descended from Puritan ancestors whose 
temper in considerable degree foreshadowed 
his, Thomas Wentworth Higginson was born, 
in 1823, in Cambridge, Massachusetts. At the 
age of twelve began his life-long habit of keep- 
ing a journal. Some of the earliest entries tell 
of his reading ‘‘The Select British Poets’’ 
(‘fa great big book’’) and of his enjoying 
**Philip Van Artevelde’’ for the third time — 
an early token of the omnivorous reading hab- 
its that characterized him to the end. When 
thirteen years old, he entered Harvard Col- 
lege as the youngest of forty-five freshmen. 
At college he exhibited a love of study, espe- 
cially of Greek, mathematics, and natural his- 
tory, together with great fondness for sports 
and outdoor recreation. He was president of 
the Natural History Society, became a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa, and won a first Bowdoin 
prize. Somewhat reserved in attitude, he was 
also sentimental: ‘‘It is dreadful to me,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘to see a woman kili an insect.’’ After 
meeting a certain ‘‘ best scholar and very agree- 
able girl,’’ he escorted her home from dancing- 
school and wrote in his journal: ‘‘To bed at 
111%. Smitten.’’ Though a platonic affection, 
he finds it very disturbing: ‘‘Dulcinia absent 
for which I am glad, for to have seen her would 
have used me up for some days.’’ The future 
minister regarded prayers as ‘‘rather a bore,’’ 
and was summoned by ‘‘the Prex’’ for ‘‘cut- 
ting’’ on seventeen occasions. On a visit to his 
Southern cousin during a vacation, in Balti- 
more the future abolitionist saw for the first 





*Tuwovwas Wentwortn Hicatnson. The Story of his Life. 
By Mary Thacher Higginson. Illustrated. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 





_ a sign reading ‘‘Negroes bought and 
so. Lo 

After graduation, he taught for a short 
period in.a school for boys at Jamaica Plain. 
He was at this time somewhat of a dandy, and 
his frivolous ways caused uneasiness in his 
family. One of his imprudent acts consisted 
in ‘‘riding on horseback with one of the girls 
from the opposite boarding-school, this damsel 
quietly climbing out of the window to take 
these rides in the early morning, while her 
schoolmates were still asleep.’’ Next he be- 
came a private tutor in the family of a relative 
who lived at Brookline, at whose house he met 
his second cousin, Mary Channing, sister of the 
poet, who later became his first wife. Giving 
up his position in order to fulfil a plan of study, 
he returned to Cambridge; he had no goal 
other than the pleasure of studying,—‘‘Oh, 
the delicious pleasure of learning whatever 
there is to be learned.”’ 

Then came the call of the Church. Under 
the influence of James Freeman Clarke, one of 
whose disciples was Miss Channing, Mr. Hig- 
ginson began to think of studying for the min- 
istry, and at length, after a struggle, he found 
himself ‘‘in a quiet corner of Divinity Hall, 
looking toward the sunset and close by the 
Palfrey Woods.’’ Toward the end of the year 
came a revulsion, and a determination to aban- 
don the routine of the school in favor of soli- 
tary study; this determination was carried out, 
though subsequently he made application for 
readmission. As the time of putting on his min- 
isterial responsibilities drew closer, his rest- 
lessness if anything increased, and Emerson’s 
serene radicalism acted as a solvent on what 
was left of his orthodoxy. However, in 1847, 
at the age of twenty-three, Mr. Higginson be- 
came pastor of the First Religious Society of 
Newburyport. Although the forms of religion 
still caused him to feel at times ‘‘terribly 
false,’’ he contrived to make his work gen- 
uine and profitable by placing emphasis on 
the accidents rather than the essence of relig- 
ion,— by taking an active part, that is, in the 
social and political departments of church 
enterprise. He spent much time in preaching 
and lecturing elsewhere; he wrote for various 
newspapers, and was drawn into politics. Al- 
ready he had espoused the causes of abolition, 
temperance, and women’s rights. After two 
years, he resigned on account of his political 
views,— ‘‘Not a dozen are really opposed to 
me, but they have all the wealth.’’ During the 
next two years he remained in Newburyport 
leading the same life as before, with the eccle- 
siastical part omitted. 

But his preaching days were not quite over: 
in 1852 he was invited to assume direction of 8 
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Free Church in Worcester, an organization of 
radicals of every description that had just been 
formed. ‘‘They want me to stay at Worces- 
ter,’’ he wrote in a letter, ‘‘where there are 
600 come-outers and a very thriving city and a 
clear Free Soil majority and no anti-slavery 
preaching, and 40 conventions in a year.’’ This 
was a combination that he could not resist. 
Accordingly, he entered upon what proved to 
be prolonged and varied and happy service in 
Worcester. 

To consider the remainder—the more fa- 
miliar part — of Colonel Higginson’s eventful 
career even in a cursory manner would be im- 
possible in the limits of a brief review. Suffice 
it to say that he engaged with fervor in the 
anti-slavery struggle, going out to Kansas as 
brigadier-general of the Free State forces, and 
all but going to Harper’s Ferry with John 
Brown. In 1862 he accepted a captaincy of the 
Fifty-first Massachusetts Volunteers, and later 
in the same year he was appointed colonel of 
the first of the slave regiments. In 1864 he 
resigned his commission on account of a wound. 
For more than the decade ensuing he lived at 
Newport, Rhode Island; and after 1879, the 
year in which he married a second time, he led 
a happy and useful life in Cambridge. 

Nothing has been said, in this survey of 
Colonel Higginson’s life, of his acquaintance 
with distinguished men of his time, including 
Emerson, Thackeray, Arnold, Darwin, Glad- 
stone, and Cardinal Manning, of all of whom 
and many others there are sketches and anec- 
dotes in this volume. Nor has anything been 
said of his constant and versatile writing, even 
though the bibliography which the author of 
this memoir has compiled runs to twenty-five 
pages. Nor has there been more than a hint 
regarding his very charming and immensely 
energetic personality. Of his personality more 
ought to be said. Here are a few quotations 
that tell a great deal: 

“‘T never read of but one thing which thor- 
oughly came up to my idea of enjoyment, and 
that was the Charge of the Six Hundred. All 
the rest of existence would I freely give for 
one such hour.’’ When he had accepted‘ the 
commission of colonel of the black regiment, 
one of his nieces exclaimed, ‘‘ Will not Uncle 
Wentworth be in bliss! A thousand men, every 
one as black as a coal.’’ (And he was in bliss 
with his ‘‘dear, blundering, dusky darlings.’’) 
“The trouble with me’’— he was quite right 
about this — ‘‘is too great a range of tastes and 
interests. I love to do everything, to study 
everything, to contemplate and to write. I 
never was happier than when in the army en- 
tirely absorbed in active duties; yet I love lit- 
erature next — indeed almost better; and I 





need either two lives or 48 hours in the day to 
do all.’’ ‘‘Evening to Cambridge to meet pro- 
cession of strikers— rode through them on 
platform of car; one stone hit me. Find my- 
self enjoying the little danger as of yore.’’ He 
was then sixty-four years old. He died bravely 


in 1912. Norman Foerster. 








THE REAL RESTORATION COMEDY.* 


**The present volume,’’ says Mr. Palmer in 
his Introduction, ‘‘is an attempt to fill a gap 
in English dramatic criticism; and, if it be 
possible, to reform our point of view as to 
the drama of the Restoration.’’ Within the 
limits suggested by this clear-cut statement, 
the book is a notable one. It is an excellent 
piece of ‘‘literary-historical criticism’’ — if 
so clumsy a term may serve to designate a 
genre essentially distinct from history of lit- 
erature on the one hand and from pure criti- 
cism on the other. A work of this kind has 
the twofold purpose implied in Mr. Palmer’s 
statement: it aims to reconstruct and account 
for some certain literary mode of the past, 
and to judge the authors who were swayed 
by that mode solely in reference to the criteria 
it provides. Such an attempt is characteristic 
of our age; so also are the dangers which be- 
set it, consequent upon the confusion of criti- 
eal standards occasioned by the Romantic 
movement. Above all, the writer may be 
tempted to overvalue the literary mode with 
which he has been preoccupied. Mr. Palmer 
yields, somewhat, to this temptation; but 
mainly as the result of a strong and com- 
mendable effort to dissipate the mists which 
the moralists have thrown over Restoration 
comedy. 

The author notes that since the appearance 
of Jeremy OCollier’s ‘‘Short View of the Pro- 
faneness and Immorality of the English 
Stage,’’ in 1698, ‘‘nearly every printed opin- 
ion, with one or two celebrated and conspic- 
uous exceptions, leaves the impression’’ that 
the Restoration dramatists ‘‘have been meas- 
ured by standards they would neither have 
respected nor understood.’’ To the invectives 
quoted by Mr. Palmer, one might easily add 
innumerable others: ranging all the way from 
Taine’s lurid remarks on the subject to the 
Restoration chapter in the latest school his- 
tory of English literature published in this 
country. Indeed, a fling at Restoration ob- 
scenity has come to be one of the literary his- 
torian’s favorite devices for dramatic relief. 
Our author is justified in claiming for his 





* Tus Comepy or MANNERS. By John Palmer, sometime 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Illustrated. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 
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book that it is ‘‘the first attempt, by a writer 
who has en bloc digested the historical evi- 
dence, to put right the injustice of two centu- 
ries.’’ Thus long has the spirit of Restoration 
comedy had to wait for a complete and, on the 
whole, just interpretation from the literary- 
historical standpoint. 

In his opening chapter, ‘‘Critical Prelim- 
inaries,’’ Mr. Palmer clears the ground with 
a sharp assault on those who have echoed Col- 
lier’s ‘‘monstrous blast’’: Steele, Swift, John- 
son, Macaulay,—yes, even Thackeray and 
Meredith. He should have taken time to con- 
sider more exactly just why it was that the 
two last-named writers — who themselves re- 
sumed and carried on, in a way, the tradition 
of the English comedy of manners — felt im- 
pelled to utter hard things of Restoration 
drama. It is misleading to state that in this 
matter Meredith was ‘‘conspicuously a vic- 
tim’’ of ‘‘the inflamed Puritan conscience.’’ 
Thackeray evinces, notably in ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’’ 
a combination of Puritan conscience and 
humor which is a foe to the purely comic. 
But quite different from the Puritan con- 
science was that heightened Commonsense 
which, when it led to social didacticism, 
blurred the comic vision of Meredith; and 
was the source of the too severe judgment he 
passed, in his ‘‘Essay on Comedy’’ (1877), 
upon Restoration drama. At the same time 
this essay is almost epoch-making for the 
light in which it presents the story of English 
eomedy. It must have contributed much to 
that revival of interest in comic drama, and 
comprehension of the purely comic stand- 
point, which has given many evidences of 
itself in England and America during recent 
years. These evidences can not be detailed 
here; but Mr. Palmer’s own work is one of 
the most distinguished of them. It marks a 
general change of attitude since Macaulay’s 
time of which Mr. Palmer himself seems 
barely conscious. At the present day even 
Macaulay could scarcely have written the re- 
view he did in 1849 of Leigh Hunt’s edition 
of the Restoration writers. But in any case, 
that review has long needed the keen analysis, 
and its author’s blind vigor the sound drub- 
bing, which Mr. Palmer gives them in his first 
chapter. 

The ensuing six chapters trace the rise and 
fall of Restoration comedy, and are excep- 
tional for the degree in which they avoid 
the dangers and develop the possibilities of 
literary-historical criticism. Addressing him- 
self always to ‘‘the merely literate,’’ Mr. 
Palmer has here managed to do what the 
literary-historical pen usually staggers from: 
namely, to write literature. His wide and 
thorough scholarship, obvious to anyone at all 





acquainted with the Restoration period, is 
allowed to appear only in its results; and 
these are given with admirable concreteness 
and concision. Only the five most typical 
writers are treated: Etherege, Wycherley, 
Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar. In each 
case the personality of the author, presented 
as far as possible through his own utterances 
or those of his contemporaries concerning him, 
is made a glass for the social and artistic ideas 
of the time. These ideas are then traced in 
his works, by means of judicious excerpts and 
illuminating comment. As a result, even the 
reader who has had least previous knowledge 
of the subject must be drawn gradually into 
a real comprehension of the strange, almost 
exotic, atmosphere in which he finds himself. 
Charles Lamb turned that atmosphere into a 
fascinating dream-haze; Mr. Palmer wins our 
sympathy for it by distilling its everyday 
facts. Lamb said that the characters in Res- 
toration comedy ‘‘have got out of Christen- 
dom into a land of — what shall I call it? — 
of cuckoldry, the Utopia of gallantry,’ ete. 
Mr. Palmer makes the reader intimately real- 
ize that the society in which. the dramatist 
moved ‘‘had no horror.of promiscuous exog- 
amy’’; that ‘‘the anxieties of ridiculous hus- 
bands’’ in his plays are only ‘‘the anxieties 
of men of property’’; that Wycherley in 
seventeenth century eyes ‘‘was undoubtedly, 
astonishing as it may seem, a moral force’’; 
and so on. 


In regard to the trend of Restoration com- 
edy, our author has some interesting conten- 
tions. The type owed, he argues, ‘‘almost as 
little to France as to the English school which 
it displaced.’’ He makes out a clear case for 
its artistic originality, which has been so 
largely obscured in the history of literature. 
At the same time we must still believe that 
the type was the outcome of a mood essentially 
foreign to English society: the impulse came 
from abroad, though it was so thoroughly 
narrowed and heightened by the English ca- 
pacity for artistic extremes (not well recog- 
nized by English writers) that it produced 
swiftly an original art-form. In this connee- 
tion, we should have been grateful if Mr. 
Palmer had faced the question as to just how 
far the mood was actually current in English 
society at the time. At this late date it is 
impossible to count heads; but it seems cer- 
tain that the term ‘Restoration Society,”’ 
with its connoted attitude toward sex, should 
stand for a comparatively small number of 
persons, rather than for the wide social revo- 
lution so glibly assumed by many writers. 
On the other hand, the chapter on Congreve 
makes clear that the Restoration mood merged 
much more easily than is ordinarily supposed 
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into that of the moralistic era which suc- 
eeeded. ‘‘The popular idea,’’ says the author, 
‘tis right in assuming that Congreve is King 
Charles and his spaniels at their highest ex- 
pression. It is wrong in not having realized 
that King Charles and his spaniels at their 
highest expression is Queen Anne and her 
dish of tea. Pope is the perfection of Ether- 
ege. The Essay on Man is the polished ex- 
pression of Rochester’s attitude towards life.’’ 

Especially interesting is Mr. Palmer’s dem- 
onstration of the manner in which Restoration 
comedy declined in the hands of its later ex- 
ponents. While still clinging to the type 
which reached its height in Congreve’s ‘‘The 
Way of the World,’’ Vanbrugh and above all 
Farquhar undermined that type by allowing 
intrusions of the moralistic and emotional 
standpoint. ‘‘ Adultery is no longer treated 
in the dry light of comedy. It is passionate; 
it takes to itself fine names. It is a comedy 
of heaving bosoms and seductive phrase. 
Vanbrugh, in fact, killed the comedy of sex 
for the English theatre.’’ And ‘‘where the 
erities find in Farquhar humanity and fresh 
air, we shall detect an emotional and roman- 
tic treatment of*sex stifling the parent stem 
of a comedy whose appeal depended upon an 
entirely different system of moral and imag- 
inative values.’’ The fact is that we find in 
Vanbrugh and Farquhar some of that cloaked 
appeal of indecency which since their day has 
frequently blotted English literature. It ap- 
pears in the latest works of prominent English 
novelists, although their master, Meredith 
(who, to be sure, found difficulty in making a 
living), had revived the batteries of the 
Comic Spirit against it.* 

In his final chapter, ‘‘ Critical Conclusions,”’ 
Mr. Palmer analyzes Collier’s ‘‘Short View’’ 
in connection with the replies of Congreve, 
Vanbrugh, and the anonymous author of ‘‘A 
Vindication of the Stage’’ (1699). He makes 
clear that the comparative futility of these 
replies, which contributed largely to Collier’s 
triumph over his own and succeeding gen- 
erations, is easily understandable from the 
critical inaptitude of the writers and from the 
nature of the atmosphere in which they moved. 
Thereupon, however, our author leaves the 
field of literary history and attempts (pages 
288 to 297), from the standpoint of literary 
criticism, a justification of Restoration com- 
edy which adds no strength to the book. It 
was the necessary sequel, however, of a ques- 





*Mr. Palmer suggests that there is epochal significance in 
the exclamation of Farquhar’s Sir Harry Wildair upon listen- 
ing to Angelica’s sentimental verses: “This is the first 
whore in heroics that I have met with.” There have indeed 
been many since. See, for instance, the amazing verses 
quoted for disapprobation on page 302 of the March “ At- 





tion which he had raised, infelicitously in the 
opinion of the reviewer, at the close of his 
first chapter. 

This question was whether we ‘‘are esthet- 
ically justified in accepting Hazlitt and Lamb 
in the teeth of the giants, Johnson and Swift, 
Thackeray and Meredith.’’ Certainly the 
question finds no satisfactory answer later on 
in the book; although the author had already 
quoted with evident approbation eulogies of 
Restoration comedy from the pens of Haz- 
litt, Lamb, and Hunt. Now, these three 
critics were touched by the Romantic mood 
of their day; and ‘‘the detached historian,’’ 
as Mr. Palmer once calls himself, ought to 
recognize that their views, as well as those of 
Collier and his tribe, are obsolescent. It will 
suffice to point out here that they felt the 
fascination of what we may call the Romantic 
**pleasure of escape.’’ Especially delightful 
to Lamb was an imaginary escape from the 
region of moral law into the atmosphere of 
Restoration comedy where, he claims, ‘‘there 
is neither right nor wrong, gratitude or its 
opposite,’’ and so on. But obviously, true 
comedy cannot move, nor ever has moved, 
in such a world: since it is a heightened rep- 
resentation of polite social life, which is never 
a-moral. This ground, in fact, Mr. Palmer 
virtually assumes, without recurring to Lamb, 
in his final chapter. His contention is that 
the life-stuff of Restoration comedy is a lim- 
ited, but nevertheless real and harmonious, 
system of social morality. Here he is right; 
but he fails to see how very limited, as mate- 
rial for comedy, that system really is. In 
urging that it comprises ‘‘a mood of the 
human spirit which is in every age, though 
in this particular age it was more conspic- 
uous,’’ he shifts his premise and obscures the 
issue. For many a mood of the human spirit 
has persisted in every age without attaining 
that social stamp which alone can render it a 
fit foundation for comedy. That the social 
validity attaching to the Restoration ‘‘mood’’ 
is very slight indeed, Mr. Palmer himself fre- 
quently makes us feel in the course of his 
work; for instance, when he reminds us that 
to be in full sympathy with that mood we 
must ‘‘forget that sexual pleasure is abom- 
inable unless it be tempered with exalted 
sentiments and a keen delight of the parties 
in each other’s society’’ (page '42). Indeed, 
the swift decline of Restoration comedy, and 
even the wrong-headed batterings of the mor- 
alists, are testimony to the slightness of hold 
which this artistic mode had on social reality. 
In short, we must partly agree with that pro- 
nouncement of Meredith’s which Mr. Palmer 
quotes to reject (page 27). ‘‘Our so-called 
Comedy of Manners,’’ says Meredith, ‘‘is the 
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Comedy of Manners of South Sea Islanders 
under city veneer; and as to comic idea, vac- 
uous as the mask without the face behind it.’’ 
The second half of this statement is false 
criticism; but the first part neatly expresses 
the limited and obsolete nature of Restoration 


comedy. George Roy Exwiorr. 








RACIAL RELATIONS OF EAST AND WEST.* 


The race conflict in California of a year ago 
which resulted in the anti-alien land law has 
already occasioned two volumes dealing not 
only with the local disturbance but with the 
deep-lying conditions which made it possible. 
Mr. K. K. Kawakami has given us ‘‘ Asia at 
the Door,’’ while ‘‘The American Japanese 
Problem’’ is by the Reverend Doctor Sidney 
L. Gulick. The authors, as well as their works, 
present certain interesting comparisons. Mr. 
Kawakami is a Japanese, long resident in 
America and at present in California, a 
trained journalist whose ‘‘ American-Japanese 
Relations’’ was well received in 1912. Dr. 
Gulick has spent most of his life in Japan as 
missionary and teacher, and he is best known 
as the author of ‘‘ Japanese Evolution, Psychic 
and Social,’’ a profound study of modern 
Japanese life. These men are therefore well 
prepared to serve as interpreters between 
West and East. Their books reflect their 
training. One is journalistic in style, clear, 
interesting, with many descriptive passages 
and personal incidents, but seldom probing 
beneath the surface. The other is the pro- 
duct of deep thinking, ever concerned with 
principles rather than details, attacking the 
problem and presenting a reasonable method 
of solution. 

Both authors emphasize the importance of 
the recent controversy — which has appar- 
ently been already forgotten by the public at 
large. ‘‘ Aside from the conflict of capital and 
labour, the greatest problem of the age, and 
of ages to come, is that resulting from contact 
between the East and the West. Of this great 
problem the Japanese question in America is 
but a small fragment. The complete solution 
of the Japanese question, therefore, seems 
hardly possible without a complete readjust- 
ment of relations between the Eastern and the 
Western world.’’ (‘‘Asia at the Door,’’ p. 


* AstIA AT THE Door. A Study of the Japanese Question in 
Continental United States, Hawaii, and Canada. By Kiyoshi 
K. Kawakami. With a Prologue by Doremus Scudder, and 
an Epilogue by Hamilton W. Mabie. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Co. 

Tue Amentcan Japanese Prostem. A Study of the Ra- 
eial Relations of the East and the West. By Sidney L. 
Gulick, M.A., D.D. Illustrated. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 








27.) ‘*Whites in America number approxi- 
mately ninety millions, Asiatics number less 
than one hundred and fifty thousand; yet w 
face an ominous racial situation. . . . Mis- 
understanding, foreboding fear, humiliating 
treatment, on the side of America; disap- 
pointment, indignation, resentment, on the 
side of Japan; such are the mutterings of a 
threatened international storm.’’ (‘‘The 
American Japanese Problem,’’ p. 3.) 

Both authors discuss the recent agitation 
in California. Mr. Kawakami believes that 
political expediency dictated the hostility to 
the Japanese, but Dr. Gulick seems to have 
come nearer the truth when he says: 
**Months of study of this question in Cali- 
fornia have convinced the writer that the 
popular approval of the anti-Japanese agita- 
tion and legislation does not concern the de- 
tails of the proposed bills nor the insulting 
language used by a few, but rests entirely 
on the conviction that there should be no 
swamping immigration from Japan. Their 
universal and unqualified approval of this 
position, which is fundamental, has led the 
good people to keep silence in regard to details 
which they consider are but incidental.’’ Dr. 
Gulick then shows that this anti-Japanese leg- 
islation is needless, misleading, and humiliat- 
ing to Japan, while it disgraces the United 
States as well. 

Again, both authors take up the question of 
assimilation. They agree that the Japanese 
are capable of assimilation, and that the 
United States is able to Americanize them. 
Dr. Gulick brings out clearly the three factors 
in race assimilation: ‘‘biological assimila- 
tion through intermarriage; biological assimi- 
lation without intermarriage; and _ social 
assimilation.’’ Both believe that the Japanese 
will respond readily to social assimilation pro- 
vided they are given equal opportunities with 
other immigrants in this land. Dr. Gulick 
also believes that Japanese born in America 
will ‘‘tend to certain structural and physio- 
logical characteristics of the dominant race.”’ 
But concerning assimilation through inter- 
marriage we have little data to enlighten us. 
Mr. Kawakami believes that ‘‘such unions 
have, as a rule, been successful.’’ Dr. Gulick, 
on the other hand, considers mixed marriages 
to be “‘highly undesirable. In only excep- 
tional cases can there be a ‘happy home.’ ”’ 

In addition to the topics which find treat- 
ment in both volumes, Mr. Kawakami de 
scribes the achievements of certain Japanese 
in this country, such as Dr. Takamine, Dr. 
Noguchi, Mr. Shima (the ‘‘potato king’’), and 
Mr. Furuya, a merchant of the Northwest. 
He also describes the life of the Japanese 
immigrants on the farms and in the cities, 
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pointing out the important place of the Jap- 
anese in certain Californian industries. He 
then devotes five chapters to the Japanese in 
Hawaii and in Canada. It is a matter of 
surprise to find in a book devoted to the re- 
moval of racial prejudice a survival of that 
very spirit. On several occasions the conduct 
of the Chinese in California is cited as a con- 
trast to that of the Japanese, and in one place 
Hawaii is warned ‘‘against the undesirable 
influence which must inevitably result from 
the increasingly greater influx of immigrants 
from Russia and Southern Europe.’’ 

There are two chapters in Dr. Gulick’s vol- 
ume which should be read by every American 
having to do with Japanese as employees, for 
in ‘‘Misunderstandings, Explanations, and 
Interpretations’’ will be found much light on 
otherwise unintelligible actions. Dr. Gulick’s 
treatment of ‘‘The Perils— Yellow and 
White’’ and of ‘‘Iilusions— Occidental and 
Oriental’? shows a thorough grasp of the 
great world-movements in the Far East. 
Finally, Dr. Gulick presents the ‘‘ Outlines 
of a New American Oriental Policy.’’ It is 
founded on a general immigration law, which 
will apply to all peoples and which will admit 
only as many immigrants in a year as we may 
be reasonably expected to assimilate, while 
other features call for the granting of Ameri- 
ean citizenship ‘‘to every qualified individual 
regardless of race,’’ and the establishment 
of ‘‘direct federal responsibility for all legal 
and legislative matters in which aliens as 
such are involved.’’ 

Mr. Kawakami and Dr. Gulick have ren- 
dered a real public service. They have clearly 
shown the significance of the clash of races 
which may arise around the shores of the 
Pacific, and they have indicated the desira- 
bility and the possibility of turning this 
meeting of different peoples into a ‘“‘golden 
advantage’’ instead of a yellow or a white 
“‘peril.’’ The two volumes (for one supple- 
ments the other) should be read by all for- 
ward-looking Americans, and especially by 
those whose official position gives them the 
opportunity to be of service in meeting this 
great world-problem, in the solution of which 
America must take a leading role. 


Payson J. TREAT. 








FOLK-BALLADS OF SOUTHERN EUROPE.* 


So vivid is the appeal of ballad poetry that 
each new volume on the subject is assured of 
an eager welcome. America, at the present 





*Fotx-BaLLaps or SourHERN Evrore. Translated into 
English verse by Sophie Jewett. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. 





time, is more appreciative than ever before 
of the charm and significance of this form of 
poetry, for Professor Child’s work is having 
its fruition in a generation trained in the 
traditions of British ballads and aware of 
their wayward and primitive beauty. More- 
over, the investigations now being carried on 
regarding cow-boy ballads, mountain ballads, 
and many others, keep constantly before us 
a sense of the vitality and permanence of this 
folk literature. Miss Jewett’s volume of 
translations of the folk-ballads of Southern 
Europe is a contribution of distinctive and 
enduring value, for it has material new to 
most readers, and the translations themselves 
are masterpieces. 

In reading the folk-ballads of the south one 
receives a wholly new impression of the inter- 
relationships of the ballads, and of the slight- 
ness of barrier of race and country in regard 
to elemental feeling. An unexpected similar- 
ity of motif and of manner seems to unite 
these ballads of the south with ballads of the 
north. The tremendous intensity of life, the 
swiftness and suddenness of emotion, the 
changes from violent love to pitiless reveng- 
ing hate, the sinister belief in malign super- 
natural powers,— all are to be found in these 
poems drawn from various sources but hold- 
ing perfect agreement as to the passionate 
facts of human life. It is impossible to read 
the ballads without surrendering to the naive 
mood of the recorders. One is bound to for- 
get centuries of conventional restraint, and 
to live once more in the fierce and poignant 
fashion pictured in these narratives. The re- 
sponse is immediate, complete, and testifies to 
the skill and art of the translator who could 
so effectively turn southern accents into verse 
that never suggests mere translation, but 
seems like the original forms of the ballads 
themselves. 

Miss Jewett was engaged for many years 
in studying southern ballads, translating some 
of them for use as illustrative material in her 
course in British ballads at Wellesley. As 
the fascination of these old tales worked upon 
her imagination, she continued to translate, 
gathering together a group of varied ballads 
which she intended to arrange for publication. 
Her death in 1909, before the projected vol- 
ume was quite completed, made its postpone- 
ment inevitable, until her literary executors 
could revise the material. The book has been 
prepared for the press by Professor Katharine 
Lee Bates, to whose loyal and devoted care is 
due the fact that the form and content of the 
work are in perfect accord with Miss Jewett’s 
plans. With unerring skill Miss Bates has 
arranged the Introduction and Notes, and has 
added the necessary annotations, going very 
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carefully over the translations and verifying 
each one with utmost exactness. 

The translations are arranged under the 
following heads: Ballads of Love, Ballads of 
Murder, Ballads of Prisoners, Biblical and 
Apocryphal Ballads, and Ballads of the Su- 
pernatural. Under each division are grouped 
the translations from various sources, includ- 
ing Roumanian, Sicilian, Piedmontese, Vene- 
tian, Neapolitan, Corsican, Castilian, Catalan, 
French, Gascon, and Provencal. In every 
case the original is printed on one page, with 
the translation facing it, so that the student 
ean refer to the exact text from which the 
translation was made. Miss Jewett’s apparent 
audacity in translating from so many differ- 
ent dialects merely shows her intense preoccu- 
pation with her subject. By no means a 
linguist, and never ambitious to display the 
real depth of her actual learning, she began 
her work under the challenge of an imagin- 
ative interest which forced her to undertake 
tasks that demanded patient, exact, and scru- 
pulously objective interpretation. Nothing 
has been forfeited, nothing added; the bal- 
lads are faithfully rendered, with a fine sense 
of literary integrity. 

Miss Jewett’s familiarity with Italian made 
easy her work in the various dialects of Italy 
and Spain; but in translating Roumanian 
she used French renderings, poring over these 
and comparing them with the Roumanian 
until she became, in a way, familiar with that 
language and able to interpret its phrases. 
Precision and accuracy are to be noted in all 
the renderings, which are not the work of a 
few days but of months of prolonged study. 
Sheer enjoyment of the beauty and the vigor 
of these foreign ballads lured her deeper into 
the work of interpretation, and in this volume 
we have an impressive instance of the way in 
which the genuine lover of literature over- 
comes difficulties, solves problems, and perse- 
veres to the end in the endeavor to get truth 
at its source. With slow and cautious exact- 
ness she felt her way into the very heart of 
these ballads, and gained that completeness of 
sympathy which distinguishes the transla- 
tions. On every page one realizes how keenly 
she enjoyed the revelations of grim, undisci- 
plined, spontaneous emotion, and how effec- 
tively she preserved the naturalness of the 
originals. 

A satisfactory translation is almost like an 
original creation, for it requires the power of 
grasping the essential unity behind details, 
and it demands the gift of subtly interpreta- 
tive style and diction. The dramatic vigor 
and relentless simplicity of the ballads are 
brought out with consummate art by the trans- 
lator. The rapid dialogue, with its terse and 





tense movement and its ominous omissions, 
is reproduced with vital understanding of that 
primitive directness of speech. In rendering 
rhythms and cadences, Miss Jewett has been 
remarkably successful, keeping enough of the 
original to suggest its form, and yet never 
offending against the harmonies of English 
verse. 

Perhaps the best example of the translator’s 
art is to be seen in her own favorite, ‘‘Donna 
Lombarda,’’ a ballad which in the Piedmont- 
ese is singularly full of potent suggestiveness, 
and which in the translation seems to keep all 
the terrible brevity of the original. With its 
perfectly modulated cadences, its haunting 
simplicity of diction, and its concentrated 
expressiveness, the translation is perfectly 
wrought. 

Donna LoMBARDA. 
“* Love me, oh, love me, Donna Lombarda! 

Love only me, love only me!’ 


“*T have a husband; how would’st thou have me 
To love only thee, to love only thee?’ 


“*Do him to death, Donna Lombarda, 
Do him to death, and love only me.’ 


“* How shall I slay hima? after what fashion? 
To love only thee, to love only thee.’ 


“There is a fashion, Donna Lombarda, 
There is a fashion, easy for thee. 


“*Tn thine own garden, Donna Lombarda, 
Close to thy house lies a poisonous snake. 


“* Cut off its head, Donna Lombarda, 
With mortar and pestle pound it and break. 


“* Thou shalt poison his cup, Donna Lombarda, 
Even with this when he asks thee for wine; 


“* For thy husband will come hot from his hunt- 
ing, 
And beg thee for wine, and beg thee for wine.’ 


“*T have so great thirst, Donna Lombarda, 
Give me to drink, give me to drink. 


“* What hast thou done, Donna Lombarda? 
The wine is beclouded, what dost thou think?’ 


“* There came in the sea-wind last night at sunset; 
It clouded the wine, it clouded the wine.’ 


“* Drink with me then, Donna Lombarda, 
Drink from the one cup, thy lips with mine!’ 


“* Why should I drink, who come not from hunt- 


ing? 
Why should I drink, who am not athirst?’ 


“* Nay, thou shalt drink, Donna Lombarda; | 
At the point of my dagger thou shalt drink 
first!’ 
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“ With the first drop Donna Lombarda 
Loses her color so rose-red and brave; 


“ With the next drop Donna Lombarda 
Calls her confessor to shrive her and save; 


“ With the third drop Donna Lombarda 
Calls for the sexton to dig her a grave.” 


By the vigor and delicacy of her sympa- 


- thetic insight as revealed in the translations, 


and also in the quick and clear suggestiveness 
of the Introduction and Notes, Miss Jewett 
has guided her readers to a keen sense of the 
quivering and exultant passions of the folk. 
The translations interpret a past that cannot 
seem remote or insignificant, for some magic 
of literary art and of human intuition has 
recreated vanished beings and endowed them 
with lasting life. To give this quickening im- 
pulse to the laggard imaginations of readers 
is to do literature a memorable service. 


MartHa Hate SHACKFORD. 








RECENT FICTION.* 


‘*Katya’’ is a novel translated from the 
Danish of Herr Franz de Jessen by Mr. W. J. 
Alexander Worster. Both author and trans- 
lator are unknown to us by name, but the 
latter has done his work in so masterly a way 
that he leaves us quite unconscious of any 


struggle in the effort to express the thought 
and style of his original in a foreign medium, 
while the former has produced one of the big- 
gest pieces of fiction that has come to us from 
a continental source for many years. It is a 
revelation of power and beauty comparable 
with that given us by ‘‘War and Peace,’’ by 
the great trilogy of Sienkiewicz, by ‘‘Jérn 
Uhl,’’ and by ‘‘Jean-Christophe.’’ The best 
work now being done in English seems trifling, 
sophisticated, and insincere, when set by the 
side of this masterpiece of psychological in- 
sight and dramatic power. Perhaps the most 
astonishing thing about it is that it is the 
work of a Dane, or, indeed, of anyone but a 
Russian, so evidently does it challenge com- 





* Katya. A Romance of Russia. By Franz de Jessen. Bos- 
ten: John W. Luce & Co. 

CHILDREN oF THE Sea. By H. DeVere Stacpoole. New 
York: Duffield & Co. 

CARMEN AND Mr. Dryaspust. By Humfrey Jordan. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Tue Fortunate YoutH. By William J. Locke. New York: 
John Lane Co. 

Runc Ho! By Talbot Mundy. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

Tue Rocks or VALPRE. By Ethel M. Dell. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

DIANE oF THE GREEN VAN. By Leona Dalrymple. Chi- 
cago: Reilly & Britton Co. 

Tae Licut or Western Stars. A Romance. By Zane 
Grey. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

DARKNESS AND Dawn. By George Allan England. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co. 





parison with the work of Dostoieffsky, Tolstoy, 
and Tourguénieff, and so unquestionably does 
it exhibit the qualities that have made the 
great Russians the masters of them that write 
fiction in our modern age. Had it been signed 
with one of their names, we should have been 
unable to dispute, from any internal evi- 
dence, the authenticity of the ascription. Dr. 
Brandes has recently said of the author that 
he ‘‘seems to know exactly not only the de- 
tails of daily life on an estate in the Ukraine 
and the manner in which Russian diplomats 
pass their days in the capitals of Europe as 
well as at isolated posts in small Turkish and 
Servian towns; he also knows how young and 
older people of both sexes in those parts think 
and feel.’’ This judgment gives some idea 
of the substance of the work. It opens on the 
estate of Priluka, the ancestral home of the 
Prilinskis; and, however far afield the action 
may take us, Priluka, the home, always lies 
in the background of our vision. Prince Pri- 
linski, and his wife, their three children, the 
young men and women who are the intimates 
of the household, and the servants who are its 
faithful retainers, constitute a group of peo- 
ple who are characterized, one and all, with 
unfailing sympathy and minute fidelity, and 
individually realized as are few such groups 
anywhere in the field of fictive art. From this 
company emerges the central figure of Katya, 
the younger daughter of the house, whose 
vivid personality dominates the narrative, and 
shapes the destinies of the men who come 
within the sphere of her influence. For some 
inexplicable reason, the American publishers 
call her ‘‘the Becky Sharp of Russia,’’ which 
is a comparison so amazingly inept that we 
do not see how it could have suggested itself 
to any intelligent mind. In common with 
Thackeray’s hateful creation, Katya has am- 
bition, it is true, but otherwise she is a crea- 
ture of air and fire, lovable in her most 
wayward aspects, and the men who proudly 
bear her chains are richly rewarded for their 
glad servitude. Our own comparison would 
be with Mary Stuart rather than with Becky 
Sharp, but here also with a difference; . the 
severest indictment that may be brought 
against her is that she is over-avid of admira- 
tion, that sordid considerations have some 
share in her marriage, that she is a little less 
than the perfect mother to her children, and 
that she is a little reckless of consequences 
at critical moments. We have an impression 
that the author would have us view her more 
harshly than we can find it in our heart to 
do, and that the sadness and futility of her 
late years are to be taken somewhat as a judg- 
ment upon her for her hardness, her selfish- 
ness, and her vacillation of spirit. But if 
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this be his wish, we can only say that his 
heroine has esca from the control of her 
creator, and that she still holds our allegiance, 
as she held that of the Englishman who gave 
her the full measure of his devotion, and of 
the naval officer who entered the path of de- 
struction when he thought that she was lost 
to him. She remains imaged to us, despite 
her faults, as a splendid creature to whom 
our deepest sympathies go out, and who is the 
sport of malign fate rather than the destroyer 
of men’s souls. Only a few words may be 
spared for a suggestion of the plot. Prince 
Prilinski has gone into extensive building oper- 
ations in a suburban quarter on the water 
front of Odessa, with the aid of capital bor- 
rowed from General Karatayef, a man whose 
great wealth is of dubious origin. The Prince 
becomes overloaded with debt, and is in dan- 
ger of losing all his means, when the General, 
ambitious for his only son Niki, offers to re- 
lieve the situation on the condition of an alli- 
ance between Niki and Katya. The condition 
is accepted, and Priluki is saved. Now Katya 
is really in love with Niki, and makes him a 
faithful wife throughout his long career in 
the diplomatic service. After that career is 
ended by a Turkish bullet in an uprising at 
Stradova, where he is the Russian consul, she 
yields to the solicitations of Farringham, the 
English lover who has given her a doglike 
devotion for many years, and pledges herself 
to him. But she is not sure of herself, and 
puts him off from month to month. Mean- 
while, Petya Orloff is in the distance, an offi- 
cer in the Russian navy. Katya has been the 
lodestar of his life, and in his youth she had 
given him just enough encouragement to keep 
the spark of hope alive in his breast. Lost 
to him once when she married Niki, he now 
finds her seemingly lost to him again when 
she pledges herself to Farringham. This im- 
pels him to a desperate course. It is the time 
of the war with Japan. The Russian defeats 
have given the forces of disorder their oppor- 
tunity, and the revolutionary uprising in 
South Russia breaks out. In the scenes of 
carnage that follow, a child of the people, who 
has for years been Orloff’s mistress, is killed 
in the street. He is distracted by her death, 
and with the surplus of emotion over logic 
that marks the Russian temperament, offers 
himself to the revolutionary party as a leader. 
In the roadstead of Odessa lies the battleship 
of which he is second officer, and Orloff heads 
a mutiny by which he obtains command of the 
vessel. Placing it at the service of the revo- 
lution, he is ordered to shell the very quarter 
of Odessa which the Karatayef-Prilinski en- 
terprise had built, and which has become a 
nest of conspirators. Their cause is already 





lost, and only this heroic measure will save 
their papers from seizure and their leaders 
from arrest. The work of destruction is ac- 
complished, and then Orloff, accepting full 
responsibility, surrenders himself, is tried, 
and, despite the frantic efforts of Katya in his 
behalf, is sentenced and executed. Katya 
has now lost the truest of her lovers, and Far- 
ringham has gone out of her life, having 
learned of her feelings for Orloff. The bom- 
bardment of Odessa has bereft her of most 
of her fortune, and she ends by accepting an 
offer of marriage from a neighboring land- 
owner, a commonplace person who had also 
been one of her admirers in the careless days 
of youth. The movement of the novel, at 
first deliberately measured, receives rapid ac- 
celeration when we come to the tragedy of 
Stradova, and the scenes of the mutiny are 
flashed upon the screen in swift and bewil- 
dering succession. We know of few things in 
fiction as stirring and tense as are these later 
chapters. And from beginning to end, we are 
given the sense of knowing in their habit as 
they lived the figures that people these pages. 
They become intimate acquaintances, and 
arouse both interest and sympathy in the 
deepest degree. Slow as is the development 
of the plot before the stage of its whirlwind 
finish, there is nothing that we would call 
superfluous, and the sure instinct of the artist 
makes every touch effective. The name of 
Franz de Jessen must now be added to the 
list of the greatest living novelists. It is in- 
deed a new star that has swum into our ken. 
The exotic fictions of Mr. Stacpoole are mul- 
tiplying rapidly, and exhibit a growing power 
which is making this writer a man to be reck- 
oned with. His ‘‘Children of the Sea’’ is a 
grim and vivid story of Iceland, with a pro- 
logue on the Japanese coast, where are sown 
the seeds of the tragedy that later ripens 
under the Arctic circle. A sailorman named 
Ericsson on shore-leave runs foul of a com- 
pany of Japanese merrymakers, and becomes 
captivated by the provocative witchery of a 
girl of the party. Then the scene shifts to 
Iceland, whither he returns, and where he sets 
out to establish a fishing business in rivalry 
with the local monopolist. He wins the love 
of Schwalla, a beautiful girl whose parents 
are forcing her into a marriage with this octo- 
pus of the fisheries, and then he makes the 
appalling discovery that his Japanese esca- 
pade has infected him with leprosy. Like a 
wounded animal, he crawls off to a cave which 
he may use as a hiding-place in which to meet 
his miserable fate alone, but Schwalla tracks 
him to his lair, and the two put out in a boat 
together that the sea may swallow them up. 
This tense and colorful history is told with 
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sharp verbal economy, and with a strong 
sense of the values of the rugged sea-girt land- 
seape of the island of fire. It exhibits an 
intimate knowledge of the life and the psy- 
chology of the Iceland fisher-folk, and is 
deeply impressive in its directness and simple 
strength. Something of the spirit of the 
saga-writers has got possession of the author 
and controlled his pen. In its reduction of 
sentiment to a minimum, and in its clear- 
visioned presentation of the bare facts of life, 
it comes near to being a masterpiece. Mr. 
Conrad could hardly have told the story to 
better effect, although he would have told 
it with much more of indirection, and with a 
profusion of the analysis in which Mr. Stac- 
poole is so conspicuously lacking. 

‘*Carmen and Mr. Dryasdust’’ is not at all 
the story we should have expected from the 
author of ‘‘The Joyous Wayfarer,’’ although 
we can understand its having been written by 
the author of ‘‘ Patchwork Comedy.’’ Mr. Jor- 
dan seems to be well on the way toward match- 
ing Mr. Snaith in the matter of versatility and 
the command of various manners. Mr. Dry- 
asdust is a Cambridge don, of the dons don- 
nish, a typical specimen. Why he should 
have married Carmen, or she him, is a good 
deal of a mystery, for Carmen is a young 
woman of Spanish ancestry, and her advent 
into Cambridge society considerably flutters 
the dovecotes of dondom. To begin with, she 
cannot take college society seriously, and its 
gossiping and petty intrigue seem to her only 
a parody of real existence. Further, she 
knows exactly what she wants, and exactly 
how to get it, which means that her husband 
is as wax in her hands. She loves him, and 
just because of that she seeks to get him out 
of the academic rut and to widen his horizon. 
This she accomplishes, but so deftly that he 
hardly realizes the compulsion of the silken 
web of constraint that she spins around him; 
it is true that he makes an apparent struggle 
from time to time, but he knows that he will 
have to yield, and does it gracefully enough 
after just enough protest to appease his self- 
respect. And when he finds himself in the 
end a denizen of the strange extra-university 
world, he recognizes the fact that all has 
worked out for the best, and that Carmen has 
been his good angel. He has become undesic- 
cated while there is yet time for him to become 
aman, and to appreciate the fact that life is 
something more than an affair restricted 
within cloisters and quadrangles. It is a very 
human story and a highly entertaining one, 
albeit its course is placid and the depths of 
emotion are nowise sounded. 

Mr. Locke’s story of ‘‘The Fortunate 
Youth’’ begins in a London slum. At this 





early stage of his career, the youth has pic- 
turesque powers of speech which may be illus- 
trated by this choice specimen of repartee: 
**You could no’ knock hell out of a bug.’’ A 
little later, we find him conversing after the 
following fashion: ‘‘You may find happiness 
and peace of soul under the stars.’’ During 
the interval that has elapsed, he has run away 
from home, lived on the road with a vagrant 
peddler, found his way to London, and be- 
came an actor in a humble way. The reform 
of his speech is the result of several factors: 
the root of the matter is in him; he has extraor- 
dinary powers of imitation and adaptation; 
he cherishes the delusion that he is a lost child 
of noble parentage. In addition, he is extraor- 
dinarily handsome, and things come his way 
so fast that we are breathless as we follow his 
fortunes. It all seems te be a fairy tale as 
we go on to read of his being picked up by a 
county family and adopted into the house- 
hold, of his becoming secretary to an M. P. 
and later a candidate himself for political 
honors, of his brilliant social career, and of 
his success in winning the love of a princess. 
Toward the end, the dream of his life is rudely 
shattered by the discovery that his long-lost 
father is a fried-fish magnate and ex-convict, 
not the noble Italian whom he had confidently 
expected sometime to discover. But while 
this is a setback, it does not really matter in 
the end, for the princess becomes reconciled 
to the situation, and her hero wins the elec- 
tion, incidentally inheriting a fortune when 
his father dies. The narrative has but slight 
relation to reality, but it appeals to the roman- 
tic instinct that has little use for reality or 
even verisimilitude, and it is written with the 
sprightly and whimsical touch that always 
makes Mr. Locke’s work interesting. And it 
has strong characters,— Paul himself, Barney 
Bill, who saves him from the slum, the Win- 
woods, who make a man of him, and Silas 
Finn, the religious zealot who turns out to 
be Paul’s father. These make engaging com- 
pany for the hours spent in reading the story. 

The Indian Mutiny is a subject of appar- 
ently inexhaustible interest for the novelist. 
The latest in the long line of good stories based 
upon this theme is Mr. Talbot Mundy’s ‘‘ Rung 
Ho!’’ which takes us up to the very edge of 
the outbreak, but has nothing to do with the 
hackneyed horrors of Delhi and Lucknow and 
Cawnpore. The hero is Ralph Cunningham, 
who comes into the Indian military service 
backed by the prestige of his father and 
grandfather, long imbedded in the heroic 
legend of the country. Mahommed Gunga, a 
wise and wily chieftain who had followed and 
loved the father, takes the son under his pro- 
tecting care, discovers by various tests that 
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he is really the sort of man his father’s son 
should be, and contrives to put him into the 
position of leadership for which he is fitted. 
The Mutiny has not yet been declared, but 
its imminence is apparent to the informed, 
and the episode which is the climax of the 
present narrative and of which Ralph is the 
hero is one that serves to strengthen the Brit- 
ish resistance to the coming storm. Roman- 
tically, it is concerned with the rescue of 
Rosemary MacLean, daughter of a Scotch 
missionary in Rajputana, from a perilous sit- 
uation in which her life is placed by the 
wooing of a treacherous native prince. The 
hero and the heroine are predestined for one 
another, but no sentimentality is wasted upon 
their romance. When the time comes, they 
simply accept the situation as a matter of 
course. In fact, there seems to be no waste 
or surplusage anywhere in the story, which 
is told in singularly forthright fashion, and 
is for that reason, as well as for its insight 
into native character, extraordinarily effec- 
tive. Mr. Kipling could hardly have done it 
better, and Mrs. Steel could not have done it 
in less than three times the space. 

When Christine Wyndham is a little girl 
of seventeen, in charge of a governess on the 
seashore of France, she makes a playmate of 
a young French officer, and is implicated with 
him in an innocent escapade which has serious 
consequences. They are caught in a cave by 
the tide, and forced to remain overnight. The 
resulting scandal is such that Christine is 
bundled post-haste back to England. When 
she grows up, she marries an Englishman who 
is almost painfully good, but the memory of 
her childish attachment does not fade from 
her heart. Meanwhile, the Frenchman has 
been made the victim of a treacherous plot 
which results in his being convicted of trea- 
son, and sentenced to a term of imprisonment. 
When set free, he takes refuge in England, 
and suffers the direst poverty, until he is 
rescued by Christine’s husband, and taken 
into the family as his private secretary. Chris- 
tine, all this time, has made the mistake of 
concealing from her husband the romantic 
episode of her childhood; and when he learns 
of it from other sources, an estrangement re- 
sults, which ends in her taking flight. She 
cannot restrain her love for the Frenchman, 
but their mutually avowed passion is without 
sinful consequences. In the course of time, 
the plot which had led to his degradation is 
exposed, and he is shown to have been a sec- 
ond Dreyfus, just as he is at the point of 
death from heart failure. His vindication is 
complete, but only death can unravel the knot 
of his personal fate, and so he is conveniently 
disposed of, leaving the way open for a recon- 





ciliation between Christine and her husband. 
‘*The Rocks of Valpré’’ is a deft old-fash- 
ioned novel, with much variety of interest and 
some effective character drawing. It comes 
dangerously near shipwreck on the rock of 
sentimentality, but never becomes quite 
mawkish. Miss Ethel M. Dell, who wrote 
that strong novel, ‘‘The Way of an Eagle,’’ 
is the author. 

Heralded by much advertisement, and with 
all the notoriety attendant upon the winning 
of a substantial money prize, ‘‘Diane of the 
Green Van’’ makes a clamorous appeal for 
our attention. It is the work of Miss Leona 
Dalrymple, a young woman hitherto unknown 
to fame, and now disclosed as a writer of 
tricksy charm and astonishing fertility of in- 
vention. We frankly confess that the plot 
baffles us. It would require the analytical 
skill of a Poe or a Sherlock Holmes to exhibit 
the complication in diagrammatic form. New 
intricacies and unexpected relations are de- 
veloped in every chapter, until at the end we 
are utterly bewildered, and can make no con- 
fident guess at the writer’s intentions. All 
that we are sure of is that here is a charming 
heroine, impelled by the wanderlust to roam 
gypsy-fashion from Connecticut to Florida in 
the green van of the title, attended on her 
way by a train of devoted lovers—and des- 
perate villains. The secret of her love for the 
open appears to be that she is of Seminole 
descent, and the varied machinations of which 
she is the victim are accounted for by some 
sort of connection with the royal line of an 
obscure European kingdom called Houdania. 
Whether she really is thus connected, or 
whether her Indian strain is authentic, we 
have been unable to discover with certainty. 
When the ancient document concealed in the 
old wooden candle-stick is found to have been 
a mystification, the solid ground slips from 
under our feet, and we are left helpless. How- 
ever, the gypsy pilgrimage is vividly de- 
seribed, and the faithful suitor who guards 
the heroine is rewarded for his devotion. Of 
this much, but of little more, we are certain. 
The book offers the very delirium of romance, 
set forth in a manner of which a feeling for 
nature and a smart slangy type of conversa- 
tion are the chief ingredients. 

“The Light of Western Stars,’’ by Mr. 
Zane Grey, is a stirring romance of the south- 
western desert, the scene being laid in New 
Mexico, close to the Mexican border. This 
enables the author to work the Mexican revo- 
lution into his plot, and raids in both direc- 
tions are among the incidents. A young 
woman of wealth and social distinction is the 
heroine. Becoming weary of the round of 
gaiety which has been her normal existence, 
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and fairly loathing its emptiness, she cuts 
loose from: it all, and sets out to visit her 
brother; who is a rancher in New Mexico. Her 
adventures begin the moment she steps off the 
train at the frontier station, for her brother, 
who has not known of her coming, is not on 
hand to meet her, and she falls into the hands 
of a drunken cowboy, who insists that she 
shall marry him forthwith. A Spanish padre 
is produced, who mumbles words that she does 
not understand, and the distracted girl says 
**Si’’ without knowing to what the vocable 
commits her. It is not until near the close of 
the story that she learns herself to have been 
the wife of the cowboy all the time. Mean- 
while, the desert fascinates her, and she casts 
in her lot with it, purchasing a ranch, and thus 
becoming the employer of many other ador- 
ing cowboys. Her unknown husband, not 
daring to reveal the secret, protects her from 
many perils, and worships her from afar. His 
love works in him a regeneration that makes 
him worthy of her, for he has been a gentle- 
man, and is only temporarily fallen from that 
estate. -After many melodramatic happen- 
ings, the truth comes out, but not before she 
is ready to be reconciled to the revelation and 
its consequences. The situation is not unlike 
that of ‘‘The Great Divide.’’ It is all stagy 
and conventional stuff, but good of its kind, 
skilfully managed, and effective. Now and 
then, the writer seems to be planning effects 
for us which do not quite come off and leave 
us rather disappointed, as in the case of the 
elaborate preparations made for fooling and 
thrilling the lady’s visitors from the east, and 
in the case of the Mexican bandit who seeks 
to abduct the heroine. But there is no lack 
ef excitement in the narrative, which has also 
a considerable admixture of romantic glamour 
and poetic charm. It ‘‘reads’’ from begin- 
ning to end and mingles a good deal of humor 
with its melodramatic plot. 

A blend of Jules Verne, Sir Rider Heggard, 
and Mr. H. G. Wells is offered us by Mr. 
George Allan England in ‘‘Darkness and 
Dawn.’’ Allan Stern and Beatrice Kendrick, 
a civil engineer and his stenographer, wake 
up one morning on the fortieth floor of a sky- 
seraper to behold a world in ruins, and come 
gradually to realize that they have been in a 
state of suspended animation for a thousand 
years or more. A cataclysm has swept man- 
kind from the earth, and these two alone sur- 
vive of the human race, unless we style human 
the debased and bestial creatures whom they 

rwards encounter in their adventures. New 
York has become a jungle and the lair of wild 
beasts, and nearly everything of organic na- 
ture has rotted away, leaving only objects of 
stone and metal unchanged. Precession has 





made a notable change in the direction of the 
earth’s axis, and increased speed of rotation 
has shortened the day by an hour or more. A 
new satellite has been formed by ejection from 
the earth, and revolves about its parent as a 
dark attendant, although no attempt is made 
to explain why it does not receive illumina- 
tion from the sun, which shines as usual. This 
object seems to have been torn from the earth 
in the region of the Great Lakes, presumably 
taking Chicago with it, and in its place there 
is a huge abyss, inhabited by a race of degen- 
erate descendants of civilized man. These 
discoveries are made by the enterprising cou- 
ple in the course of their explorations, which 
are extensive, being made with the aid' of an 
airship fortunately unearthed, and put into 
commission by the engineer’s skill. Strange 
to say, they find abundant stores of alcohol in’ 
the cities, although the gasoline has all evap- 
orated, and this provides them with fuel: for 
motive power. In fact, they find most of the. 
things they really need for carrying on. life, 
and learn to make those that they do not find, 
aided by a copy of the ‘‘Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica’’ printed upon nickel leaves, and thus 
preserved from decay. When they discover 
the men of the abyss, they attempt to civilize 
them, and‘take them forth into the world of 
sunlight by means of the aeroplane, hoping 
to rear a new race of men upon this debased 
foundation. Allan proves a most resourceful 
person, and Beatrice a sturdy helpmate in the 
series of fantastic perils to which they are 
exposed, and from which they always escape 
after reaching a point at which there seems 
to be no possible way out. They are predes- 
tined to be lovers, and the chinks of the weird 
narrative are filled in and thickly plastered 
over with sentiment. We should say that for 
those who like this sort of thing the tale will 
provide just the sort of thing that they like. 


Wriu1am Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


The establishment of the Re- 
public in China, with the conse- 
quent intensified interest in the 
Chinese people, and also the consequent dis- 
appearance, in large measure, of the old rev- 
erence for the royal family, seems to have 
been a fortunate event for students of history. 
A rich new field for research has thus been 
opened to scholarship. Among those who are 
availing themselves of this tempting oppor- 
tunity, Messrs. Backhouse and Bland, joint 
authors of ‘‘China under the Empress Dow- 
ager,’’ have already taken very high rank, 
and this rank has been well sustained by Mr. 
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Bland in ‘‘Recent Events and Present Poli- 
cies in China.’’ It is gratifying, therefore, 
to have a study of court life during the 
Manchu dynasty under the same joint author- 
ship. In ‘‘Annals and Memoirs of the Court 
of Peking’’ (Houghton) historic Chinese char- 
acters, both men and women, become alive 
again, and a thrilling tale is unfolded of the 
degeneration and ultimate ruin of an Oriental 
dynasty. The authors have availed themselves 
of original sources of information probably 
quite inaccessible during the continuance of 
the dynasty, and the first-hand accounts of 
stirring and terrible events from the begin- 
ning of Manchu rule down to the end of that 
sway in China furnish as interesting reading 
as any historical romance. Indeed, there is a 
sort of interest attaching to this book which 
is wanting in the best romance: the stamp of 
veracity on the numerous excerpts from con- 
temporary documents which the authors use 
adds tremendously to the genuine human ap- 
peal of the book. One feels that for the first 
time the very roots of the hidden life at 
Peking are being laid bare. The authors are 
to be criticised for having omitted needed ref- 
erence to authorities in a good many passages 
where interpretations of vitally important 
events are offered to the reader,— interpreta- 
tions by no means so obviously true as to 
carry conviction with the mere statement; 
but in the main the work is a product of 
painstaking scholarship, and evidences quite 
unusual preparation and ability for research 
in Chinese history. While recognizing the 
great qualities of the Chinese race, the writers 
are temperamentally pessimistic in their out- 
look, and the present reviewer believes that 
a more hopeful attitude toward the near fu- 
ture in China is perfectly reasonable even 
in the light of the ugly pictures convincingly 
drawn by these writers of the court life in 
Peking. Believing in the almost ineradicable 
nature of race traits, the writers do not make 
sufficient allowance for the gradual modifica- 
tion of race traits with the alteration of 
environment. Moreover, the faithful and 
courageous personalities revealed — though in 
a sad minority —in every one of the terrible 
and repulsive situations described constitute 
the saving rempant which is destined to give 
a higher tone to Chinese history in the not 
too distant future. 


A lenient judge of Professor 
‘e  Miinsterberg’s ‘‘ Psychology and 

Social Sanity’’ (Doubleday) 
would comment upon the volume as an inter- 
esting collection of studies in a psychological 
vein, reflecting the views of a fertile mind. 
The attraction of the titles displays a versa- 
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tility not unsuggestive of the caterer’s art. 
These consist of the following: ‘‘Sex Edu- 
eation,’’ a defense of the policy of silent 
discretion as against noisy discussion and 
dramatic exposure; ‘‘Socialism,’’ an arraign- 
ment of its insufficiency as a solution, versus 
the inner bulwark of reasonable content that 
makes its proposed remedies needless; ‘‘The 
Intellectual Underworld,’’ specimens of the 
‘‘erank’’ correspondence in a psychologist’s 
mail; ‘‘Thought Transference,’’ showing the 
weakness of the premises in the case; ‘‘The 
Mind of the Juryman,’’ a psychological de- 
fense of the jury system when confined to 
men; ‘‘Efficiency on the Farm,’’ a plea for 
a scientific analysis of the processes of rural 
industry; ‘‘Social Sins of Advertising,’’ a 
disclosure of the bad influence and bad busi- 
ness of mingling advertisements with reading 
matter; ‘‘The Mind of the Investor,’’ an 
attempt to set forth why Americans specu- 
late; ‘‘Society and the Dance,’’ explaining 
the dangers and the benefits of dancing, ac- 
cording to how it is carried on; ‘‘Naive Psy- 
chology,’’ as reflected in the popular wisdom 
of literature. A critical view of the volume 
by the Professor of Psychology in Harvard 
University would deplore not the popularisa- 
tion, but the journalistic condescensions of 
the presentations dominated by the approvirg 
presence of the magazine reader. The critic 
conversant with the evidences of the author’s 
scholarly abilities in other volumes would re- 
gret the more than occasional lapses from 
good taste and modest restraint. He might 
be tempted to draw a lesson, which is not 
drawn, from the ingenuous reversal of the 
prophecy that Socialism would not gain head- 
way in America (as set forth in a former 
volume) to the present prophecy that it will, 
— both conclusions being psychologically sup- 
ported. He might be particularly offended 
at the far from ingenuous implications as to 
the author’s relations to the Paladino dis- 
closures. Returning to the lenient mood, he 
would deplore rather than censure the yield- 
ing to temptation that besets exponents of 
popular themes, who assume professorially 
the white man’s reforming burden. The criti- 
cal layman might well conclude by question- 
ing whether the psychology that confers the 
authority of speech on so wide and various 
an array of subjects, thickly saturated with 
practical difficulties, is in reality a science 
or a papal perquisite. In the author’s book 
on ‘‘The Americans’”’ he set forth with de 
ductive lucidity what would be wrong with 
Americans, and how these wrongs would be 
righted, if only Americans happened to be 
Germans. The present volume is open to the 
interpretation that the course of social sanity 
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lies in avoiding the dictates of a psycholo- 
gist’s disaffections. 


A straightforward story, unem- 
Conquer’. bdellished by exaggerated tales 

of hardships or danger or spec- 
tacular exploits of any sort, is that which Dr. 
Hudson Stuck, archdeacon of the Yukon, tells 
in his volume entitled ‘‘The Ascent of Denali’’ 
(Seribner), in which he recounts the well- 
laid plans for the conquest of the peak, the 
daily incidents of the toilsome ascent, and the 
very fortunate weather that favored the party 
on the day when the summit was finally con- 
quered. From the base camp at timberline on 
the inner flank of the range, established April 
10, the explorer and his two hardened Alas- 
kan aids toiled until June 7 through the snow 
and across crevassed glaciers and up an earth- 
quake-shattered ridge of ice to the summit, 
whose altitude was computed from barometric 
determinations to be 20,700 feet. The moun- 
tain is not one presenting technical moun- 
taineering difficulties, except those created by 
the shattered ice-ridge presumably created 
by a recent earthquake. Its difficulties lie in 
its remoteness, its size, and its wide expanses 
of snow and ice. Its problems are those of 
transportation of supplies. The writer esti- 
mates the actual linear distance from the foot 
of the glacier to the summit as twenty miles; 
yet his party, in order to have adequate sup- 
plies for the weathering out of persistent 
storms such as actually did hold up their 
progress, were compelled thrice to retrace 
their steps and to climb 60,000 feet, in bring- 
ing the requisite food supplies and shelter to 
the uppermost camp from which the final 
sally to the summit was made. Possibly some 
persons may regret that the author has seen 
fit to replace the name of President McKinley 
with the not unpleasing Indian name Denali, 
“the Great One,’’ as a designation for the 
mountain. But the latter at least has Alas- 
kan priority, and might fittingly remain to 
show that there once dwelt in the land a sim- 
ple and hardy race who braved successfully 
the rigors of its climate and flourished, until 
the septic contact of a superior race put cor- 
ruption into their blood. It is perhaps need- 
less to say that the author found no evidence 
to corroborate Dr. Cook’s claims to having 
ascended the mountain, but rather evidence 
that his description of the summit is wholly 


inapplicable. 


The In ‘‘Architecture and the Al- 
dl gehtecture lied Arts’’ (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

‘ Professor Alfred M. Brooks has 
Tepeated anew in popular form the current 
dicta on the art of Europe in the middle 





ages and in classic times. The need for such 
a repetition is not obvious; discussions of art 
in its relations with historic environment 
have been the commonplace of criticism since 
the middle of the last century. To do the 
greatest service, a new treatment should have 
taken into account more recent critical move- 
ments tending to modify certain over-hasty 
conclusions of the founders of evolutionary 
esthetics. At least it should have embodied 
the latest acceptations in the realm of arche- 
ological fact. One is disappointed, then, to 
find again the well-worn generalizations on 
the importance of art to the historian and 
of history to the artist; and to encounter, in 
too many cases, the discredited conceptions 
of yesterday. The old popular idea of Greek 
curvatures and inclinations still persists. They 
are thought intended ‘‘to overcome the illu- 
sion which makes tall posts appear to spread, 
parallel-sided posts appear to hollow-in, and 
vertical posts seem to lean,’’ although it has 
recently been pointed out that this explana- 
tion is devoid of every vestige of psychological 
or artistic authority. Even in elementary 
matters of fact there are disquieting slips,— 
as when the sack of Rome is placed in 476, 
or the plan of the temple of Apollo at Selinus 
is given for that of the Parthenon. Merit in 
the presentation of traditional views was per- 
haps all that was attempted, but the literary 
value is hardly so superlative as to justify the 
lack of other positive qualities. Clear and 
readable the book usually is, The illustra- 
tions are well selected, the photographs of de- 
tail and sculpture being especially beautiful. 
The frequency of quotation will be welcomed 
by some. If this is all an American book 
buyer demands, however, Mr. Brooks is to 
be reproached for not showing himself supe- 
rior to his public. In view of the equal em- 
phasis of the sub-title on ‘‘Greek, Roman, 
Byzantine, Romanesque, and Gothic’’ arts, 
and the very independent treatment given to 
Greece and Rome, one is surprised to learn 
that the purpose of the book is to serve those 
interested in history and art of the Middle 
Ages. One would have expected, then, a more 
summary and a more dynamic treatment of 
earlier periods. Less elaborate circumscrip- 
tions of the subject, subdivisions, and defini- 
tions would also fit the book better for general 
use. It is the same indecision of purpose, the 
failure to remain within the genre tranché, that 
is to be lamented in so much present-day writ- 
ing on the fine arts. If we must resign our- 
selves to popular treatment, by all means let it 
be divorced from sententiousness and labored 
convolution. Yet we may be permitted to 
hope that not every professor will content 
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himself with disclaiming the idea of contribut- 
ing to the history of art. 


The anonymous memoir of the 
ant tmporlal Empress Frederick, wife of the 
— unfortunate young German Em- 
peror whose reign lasted only three months, 
now published by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
is the first biography of Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
mother which has appeared. Although it is 
a frank justification of the much-maligned 
English princess who was never understood 
by her German subjects, and is consequently 
a spirited arraignment of Bismarck, the old 
Emperor, and the others who thwarted her, 
it bears the marks of sincerity and accuracy 
from beginning to end. The author admits 
that the Empress’s difficulties were due in a 
large degree to her own inability to read the 
character of others; but he qualifies this very 
inability as a merit, since he traces it to the 
fact that, being herself absolutely candid and 
invariably generous, she could never be 
brought to see that the great majority of the 
men and women she had dealings with were 
neither candid nor generous. The story is a 
deeply pathetic one. The warm-hearted and 
somewhat strong-minded daughter of Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert is betrothed to 
the young nephew of the King of Prussia. The 
alliance pleases neither English nor Prussians, 
even before either country knows the char- 
acter which the young couple will develop. 
The ardent young Princess, with the spirit of 
a missionary, sets about converting savage 
Prussia to constitutional government and En- 
glish gardens. Prussia fails to appreciate her 
own benighted condition, and resents patron- 
age from a country which she disliked fifty 
years ago almost as much as she does to-day. 
Moreover, this versatile blue-stocking was not 
content with woman’s sphere, as Prussians — 
men and women alike — delimited it. So the 
devoted efforts of the Princess to be useful 
to her adopted country, her charities, her hos- 
pitals, her generous devotion to the wounded 
in the Austrian and French wars, her unmis- 
takable evidences of real love for Prussia and 
Germany, went for very little because she 
never grew shrewd enough to conceal the fact 
that she reckoned the country of her birth a 
country to imitate and envy. So it came about 
that she lived and died unappreciated,— and 
when she died, a Church of England clergy- 
man came and read the Anglican service over 
her body! An interesting supplement to the 
present biography is a pedigree showing the 
family connections of the Emperor and Em- 
press Frederick, and their common descent 
from King James I. of England. 





One of the most fascinating 
problems in Elizabethan dra- 
matic literature consists in the 
determination of the share each author had 
in the plays that go under the joint: author- 
ship of Beaumont and Fletcher. Internal 
and external evidence, dates and verse tests, 
diction and other stylistic qualities have been 
scrutinized in order to lead to a solution of 
this problem. The most thorough-going con- 
tribution so far made is Professor Charles 
Mills Gayley’s ‘‘Beaumont, the Dramatist”’ 
(Century Co.). This work seeks not only to 
distinguish the personality of Beaumont from 
that of Fletcher as shown in his plays, but 
also to bring together a body of biographical 
facts which will show his relation to the time 
and the stage and his more especial asso- 
ciates. Thus, the first part of the book is 
taken up with ‘‘Beaumont’s life, his acquaint- 
ance, and his career as poet and dramatist,”’ 
and the second part with ‘‘The collaboration 
of Beaumont and Fletcher.’’ The criteria 
applied to the three test plays, ‘‘Philaster,’’ 
‘*A King and No King,’’ and ‘‘ The Maid’s 
Tragedy,’’ which are indisputably the product 
of the joint authorship, are primarily versifi- 
cation, ‘‘then successively and cumulatively 
. . . diction and mental habit.’’ These criteria 
are applied to the admitted works of each 
man, and then to those in dispute, so as to 
determine which is Beaumont’s and which 
Fletcher’s. The result is that, as Professor 
Gayley says, the judgment of Swinburne 
passed in 1875 may: be accepted pretty fully 
to-day, that ‘‘in those tragic poems of which 
the dominant note is the note of Beaumont’s 
genius a subtler chord of thought is sounded, 
a deeper key of emotion is touched, than ever 
was struck by Fletcher,’’ and that ‘‘if a dis- 
tinction must be made between the Dioscuri 
of English poetry, we must admit that Beau- 
mont was the twin of heavenlier birth.’’ Pro- 
fessor Gayley, it may be noted, refuses to 
accept the opinion that the last romantic 
comedies of Shakespeare were influenced by 
the romantic plays of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Shakespeare is his own predecessor in that 
the qualities regarded as distinctive of the 
later plays are already present in his earlier 
comedies, though to a less extent. 


Beaumont and 
his dramas. 


If ever a man was qualified 
to write all about newspaper- 
making and newspaper-publish- 
ing, that man would seem to be the author of 
‘‘These Shifting Scenes’? (Doran), a collec- 
tion of ‘‘stories’’ such as will not be found in 
any newspaper, but will hardly be surpassed 
in interest by the products of the most alert 
and imaginative reporter’s pen. Mr. Charles 


Recollections 
of a veteran 
journalist. 
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Edward Russell, the chronicler of these varied 
journalistic experiences, was reared in an at- 
mosphere redolent of printer’s ink; but when 
he left his native West and for weary, dis- 
heartening months tried to get a foothold in 
New York as a cub reporter, he found that 
there were more things in metropolitan jour- 
nalism than he had dreamt of in his philos- 
ophy. His ultimate winning of success and 
rise to high position in his calling brought 
him into contact with many strange varieties 
of human nature and disclosed to him many 
astonishing things in the world about him. 
Incidents too incredible even for fiction came 
again and again to his notice, and from this 
fund of unusual experience he draws for the 
entertainment of his readers. His chapters 
deal with such topics as ‘‘Old Days with the 
Tramp Printers,’’ ‘‘The Man out of Work’’ 
(vividly autobiographical), ‘‘The Haymarket 
and Afterward,’’ ‘‘Why Harrison was Nomi- 
nated in 1888,’’ ‘‘The Rocky Road to Johns- 
town,’’ ‘‘Travels with the Cholera Fleet,’’ 
and ‘‘The Art of Reporting.’’ But with all 
his harking back to the ‘‘good old times,’’ Mr. 
Russell believes that still better times are 
ahead, and with them better newspapers. 
Almost too good to be true is his vision of 
this coming newspaper. ‘‘Out of this condi- 
tion,’’ he prophesies in his closing paragraph, 
“‘will come in time the ideal newspaper, which 
ean be produced only as a communal enter- 
prise; which will be published for informa- 
tion and not for profit; which will not 
attempt to combine the two desirable but 
properly distinct functions of telling us how 
goes the progress of the world and where to 
get hams.’’ May he live to see that glad day! 
Few of the rest of us can hope for such lon- 
gevity. 

Mr. Edward Legge, the En- 
glish journalist whose ‘‘King 
Edward in His True Colors’’ 
appeared a year or so ago, has been encour- 
aged by the success of that book to go over 
the same ground again, in a volume entitled 
“More about King Edward’’ (Small, May- 
nard & Co.). Sir Sidney Lee’s cautious and 
impartial biography of the late King in the 
““Dietionary of National Biography’’ comes 
in for quite as liberal a share of abuse as was 
inflicted upon it in the earlier book; and the 
author is as insistent as ever that Edward 
was the ablest public character of his time 
and substantially free from faults. A writer 
who questions the value of the painstaking 
and accurate Dictionary, and suggests that 
contemporary newspaper utterances — pro- 
Vided always that they are complimentary to 
the King — are more to be depended upon, 


King Edward 
the Great. 





is scarcely to be taken seriously. But with 
all its serious faults of style and manner, Mr. 
Legge’s book is decidedly interesting. There 
are two chapters on the King’s personal at- 
tributes; one on the theft of the Dublin 
Crown Jewels, which the writer mysteriously 
characterizes as a very significant event, but 
about which he tells us very little; a chapter 
which maintains that the monarchy, brought 
to a critical condition by the aloofness of 
Queen Victoria, was saved by the skill of her 
son and successor, the shrewdest of all dip- 
lomats; one—a marvellous example of the 
noble craft of making bricks without straw — 
on the ‘‘official’’ biography of the King, which 
has not yet appeared, and perhaps never will 
appear, and about which it is clear that Mr. 
Legge knows exactly as much as the rest of us; 
one on the King’s appreciation of poetry, 
which tells us quite as little as the preceding 
chapter, for the excellent reason that there 
is nothing to tell; a history of the King’s ill- 
ness; a long and really delightful chapter of 
anecdotes, of the complimentary sort, con- 
cerning His Majesty; and a final chapter 
which deals with various members of his fam- 
ily, particularly with that beautiful character, 
Queen Alexandra. The volume is handsomely 
illustrated, largely with reproductions of 
photographs which have not appeared else- 
where; but typographical errors are more fre- 
quent than they should be. 


A variety of entertaining and 
often absurdly impossible inci- 
dents, in which books and libra- 
ries and librarians play an important part, 
are strung together by Mr. Edmund Lester 
Pearson in a small volume entitled ‘‘The 
Secret Book’’ (Macmillan). What this ‘‘se- 
eret book’’ is, and how the narrator almost 
had the unspeakable pleasure of handling it, 
is told in the first chapter; how a friend of 
his actually got possession of it (a unique 
copy) in Paris, and brought it home to sell 
for a fabulous sum to the richest book-col- 
lector in the world, is briefly indicated, with 
due accompaniment of mystery, in the clos- 
ing chapter. Between these two, which suffice 
to justify the book’s title, are a half-score of 
other chapters that take the form chiefly of 
papers read by different members of ‘‘the 
Club.’’ These papers are for the most part 
selections from that department of the Boston 
‘*Transcript’’ known as ‘‘The Librarian’’ and 
conducted by Mr. Pearson. In most char- 
acteristic vein is his account (quoted from 
‘‘The Dictionary of Authors, Sacred and Pro- 
fane,’’ by Enoch and Eliphalet Sneed) of the 
life and death of Ibid, or, in full, Marcus 
Alias Hortensius Ibidimus, who seems to have 


Some amusing 
bibliophilie 
adventures. 
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been a Roman general, poet, and rhetorician, 
of incredible productivity as an author. 
When, after a long siege, he had taken Um- 
brage, he retired into hither Gaul and devoted 
the rest of his life to the writing of those in- 
numerable poems published under his pen- 
name, ‘‘Anon.’’ But his end was tragic: for 
some serious transgression of the laws ‘‘ he 
was hanged in Effigy, a town in Lower Egypt, 
on Christmas Day, 102 B. C.’’ Excellent non- 
sense, with many a keen thrust at the foibles 
of our common human nature, is to be found 
between the covers of this brightly amusing 
book. 

It would be idle for a reviewer 
‘ten ee to attempt to say anything new 
Genius Loc. = about the devotion of ‘‘ Vernon 
Lee’’ to the Spirit of Places, or about her 
dainty personal treatment of the themes sug- 
gested by her wayfaring. Her latest volume, 
after opening with an allegorizing eponymous 
chapter, ‘‘The Tower of the Mirrors,’’ wan- 
ders in amiable haphazard fashion from 
**French Roads’’ and ‘‘Chablis’’ to ‘‘ Winter 
Days at Ravenna’’ and ‘‘ Divinities of Tuscan 
Summer Fields’’; and the entertainment it 
offers is almost as uneven as it is varied. 
While some of the essays are so slight that 
one is compelled to question the advisability 
of including them, others are most delightful, 
and all of them manifest the characteristic 
touch of our essayist, who combines an insa- 
tiable thirst for travel with a keen apprecia- 
tion of countless little human-hearted things 
and an intimate knowledge of the art and 
literature of Western Europe. Among the 
most enjoyable chapters to the present re- 
viewer are ‘‘The Gooseberry Garden of Jena,’’ 
‘‘The Victor of Xanten,’’ and ‘‘ Castiglione 
d’Olona.’’ But it would be idle to expect 
our readers to agree with this selection, or 
any other. The great charm of ‘‘ Vernon 
Lee’s’’ essays will be found in their individ- 
uality; and individuality, one notes with joy, 
must naturally make most diverse appeals. 
(Lane.) 


weston thet The same scholarly wit that 
might have made Mr. Maurice Baring’s 
toon. ‘‘Dead Dialogues’’ and ‘‘Di- 
minutive Dramas’’ a delight to the discerning, 
animates also the third number of the same 
series, ‘‘Lost Diaries’’ (Houghton), which 
comprises twenty selections from journals that 
might have been written by as many celebri- 
ties, historical and fictitious, had these illus- 
trious persons only been more alive to their 
opportunities. Among these potential dia- 
rists are King Cophetua, Froissart, Wash- 
ington, Marcus Aurelius, Mrs. James Lee’s 





husband, Sherlock Holmes, Harriet Shelley, 
William the Conqueror, Mrs. John Milton, 
Christopher Columbus, and Hamlet. Here is 
young George Washington’s account of a cer- 
tain famous incident with which his name is 
associated. The date is October 13, 1744. ‘“‘A 
pretty little episode happened at home to-day. 
The gardener’s boy asked me if he might try 
his new axe on the old cherry-tree, which I 
have often vainly urged mother to cut down. 
I said, ‘By all means.’ It appears that he 
misunderstood me and cut down the tree. My 
mother was about to send him away, but I 
went straight to her and said I would take 
the entire responsibility for the loss of the 
tree on myself, as I had always openly advo- 
cated its removal and that the gardener’s boy 
was well aware of my views on the sub- 
ject. My mother was so much touched at my 
straightforwardness that she gave me some 
eandy, a refreshment to which I am still par- 
tial.’’ Again we are reminded of the lamenta- 
ble inaccuracy of history and tradition. Like 
its predecessors, this book is made up of mat- 
ter that has stood the test of periodical or 
newspaper publication. 


Not himself a naturalist, but 
none the less a lover of nature, 
Mr. C. DuFay Robertson tells 
us in ‘‘Down the Year’’ (Eaton & Mains) 
some of the interesting thoughts and fruitful 
suggestions that come to him in his contem- 
plation of the periodic changes that pass over 
the face of the outside world with the progress 
of the seasons. The approach of spring, the 
country in summer, the tranquil delights of 
a parsonage back yard, the coming of dawn 
across the fields, the beauty of gently falling 
snow, the mystery of winter twilight — these 
and other like themes receive fitting treatment 
in either prose or verse at Mr. Robertson’s 
hands. Keenly appreciative of color effects 
in nature, he writes thus of the summer land- 
scape as seen through rain: ‘‘I have just 
learned where the old tapestry weavers got 
their delightful, soft, filmy colors. There is 
nothing more beautiful in all art than old 
tapestries, with their mysterious, veiled, rem- 
iniscent neutral tints and colors, brilliant yet 
subdued. I have long wondered where the 
old artists got their ideas for such color 
schemes, and have speculated much upon the 
question. I know now, for I have been im 
the country when it rains.’’ A rich harvest 
of the quiet eye is stored in Mr. Robertson’s 
book, to which the camera has contributed 4 
half-dozen beautiful views of rural scenes— 
if one of them, showing a portion of the starry 
heavens, can be called rural. 


The lesson o; 
the seasons. 
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BRIEFER MENTION. 


“A Stevenson Bibliography,” by Mr. J. Herbert 
Slater, is the first volume of a forthcoming series 
which promises to be decidedly useful to collectors 
of books, as well as to librarians and booksellers. 
Instead of the old chronological arrangement, the 
titles are entered in alphabetical order. Each entry 
is followed by a bibliographical note, giving fuil 
information about the size, the publishers, the dif- 
ferent editions that have been issued, and the pres- 
ent auction prices. 

A valuable little introduction to the Swedenbor- 
gian religion has just been issued by Messrs. Lip- 
pincott, under the title, “ The Path of Life.” It is 
a compilation from the writings of Swedenborg, 
and represents much careful and loving research, 
mostly on the part of the late John Curtis Ager. 
As the title indicates, emphasis is placed in the 
selection upon the practical conduct of life, and so 
the volume should prove fruitful even to those who 
are unable to make contact with Swedenborg’s 
metaphysics. 

A study of “ Cavour and the Making of Modern 
Italy, 1810-1861,” by Pietro Orsi, forms the latest 
volume in the “Heroes of the Nations” series 
(Putnam). As its title indicates, the book is not 
essentially a biography, but rather a history of the 
period of Cavour. Though “the father of modern 
Italy ” is the central figure of the work, his real 
character and personality are emphasized little, if 
any, more than in the corresponding sections of 
general histories. In other words, we have here the 
skeleton of the history of Italy in Cavour’s time,— 
the externals of Cavour’s deeds; Cavour himself is 
lacking. But, as we have said, the volume does not 
pretend to be a biography, and it does well what it 
sets out to do. 


The most famous bell in America tells, briefly 
and simply, with a proper blending of chronology 
and sentiment, of history and patriotism, the story 
of its origin and the record of its distinguished ser- 
vice, in a little book entitled “A Silent Peal from 
the Liberty Bell” (Jacobs), written by Miss Ada- 
line May Conway. Five illustrations show the bell 
itself, the old State House where it once hung and 
where it is now preserved, the Declaration Cham- 
ber in that building, and portraits of John Nixon 
and John Marshall. In closing its somewhat pa- 
thetic tale, the cracked old bell pleads to be left in 
peace and not sent on any more journeys across the 
country for exhibition purposes. It was a happy 
thought that gave rise to this attractive little book, 
which is designed especially for young readers. 

In adding the principal works of William Morris 
to their “ Pocket Library,” Messrs. Longmans are 
performing a service for which book-lovers gener- 
ally will be heartily grateful. Fourteen volumes 
have recently appeared, comprising “ Poems by the 
Way ” and “ Jason,” “A Dream of John Ball,” and 
seven of the prose romances,—“ The Well at the 
World’s End,” “The Water of the Wondrous 
Isles,” “The Roots of the Mountains,” and “ The 
Sundering Flood,” in two volumes each; and “ The 
Story of the Glittering Plain,” “The Wood beyond 





the World,” and “The House of the Wolfings,” 
each in a single volume. The books are faultlessly 
printed, of convenient size, and inexpensive in 
price. “ News from Nowhere” and Mackail’s Life 
of Morris were published in the same series a year 
or so ago. 

Street’s “ Gothie Architecture in Spain,” which 
has held its own for nearly half a century as the 
best work on the subject, is now republished by 
Messrs. Dutton in two conveniently-sized and low- 
priced volumes, under the editorship of Georgiana 
Goddard King. The revisions and additions are 
not extensive,— as the editor remarks, “ Street was 
very thorough, and Spain is very slow”; a few 
necessary notes on the “ primitives,” discovered 
since Street wrote, are included, and the material 
is brought up to date in other respects. It was 
wisely decided to retain the author’s own sketches, 
cut on wood for the original edition, rather than to 
introduce photographie substitutes. These beauti- 
ful drawings are, indeed, an integral part of the 
book. In its new form, Street’s work belongs with 
Baedeker in the equipment of every art-loving tour- 
ist in Spain. 

The translation of Mr. Max Rooses’s admirable 
little handbook on “Art in Flanders” (Scribner) 
gives one more proof of the cosmopolitanism of 
interest in art that is growing to be one of the 
strong ties binding European races together. This 
particular volume belongs to a series written by 
well-known critics and published simultaneously, in 
five languages, in New York, London, Paris, Stutt- 
gart, Bergamo, and Madrid. Each volume is illus- 
trated by hundreds of cuts, small but very clear, 
illustrating the architecture, painting, and sculp- 
ture of the country dealt with. Mr. Rooses makes 
in addition a special effort to present the minia- 
tures and manuscript paintings of early Flemish 
art, thereby greatly enriching the history and clari- 
fying the evolution of his subject. For an under- 
standing of the racial conventions that are worked 
out before the great individualities of art can ap- 
pear, this small book furnishes excellent material. 

Wise counsel to the young, especially to young 
students of the male sex, is offered in short, per- 
suasive, often unusually readable and richly sug- 
gestive form, in a book edited by Mr. Homer H. 
Cooper, superintendent of Spiceland Academy 
(delightfully alluring name) and a man who evi- 
dently knows the needs and temptations peculiar 
to adolescence. Eighty-seven bits of practical wis- 
dom from nearly as many educators, thinkers, 
preachers, authors, reformers, and statesmen, are 
collected under the title, “ Right Living: Messages 
to Youth from Men Who Have Achieved” (Me- 
Clurg), and the greater number of these short arti- 
cles were prepared primarily for the Spiceland 
students. Among the passages dealing more espe- 
cially with literature, one notes with approval Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones’s commendation of Xenophon’s 
“ Memorabilia ” as a better book for the beginner in 
Greek than the same author’s “Anabasis,” a mili- 
tary history unfruitful of good to the young reader 
except as a dreary drill in grammar and syntax. 
Mr. Cooper closes his book with some true words on 
“ Practical Day Dreams.” 
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“ Midstream ” is the title of Mr. Will Levington 
Comfort’s new novel, which the George H. Doran 
Co. will publish this month. 

“The Wolf of Gubbio,” a poetic comedy by 
Josephine Preston Peabody, is being translated into 
German by Mrs. Amelia von Ende. 

“Henry of Navarre— Ohio” is the title of a 
story of college life and fun in a small town which 
the Century Co. will publish in June. 

“The Miscellany,” a little quarterly devoted to 
books, book plates, and kindred matters, has just 
been launched by Mr. H. Alfred Fowler of Kansas 
City. 

A translation of Wolzogen’s successful novel of 
German musical life is being made for Mr. B. W. 
Huebsch by Messrs. Edward Breck and Charles 
Harvey Genung. 

Mr. Theodore Dreiser’s new novel, “ The Titan,” 
which was announced for publication some months 
ago by Messrs. Harper, will appear this month with 
the John Lane Co.’s imprint. 

A new and revised edition of the late Holman 
Hunt’s work on the Pre-Raphaelite Movement is 
announced by Messrs. Dutton. New matter and 
new illustrations have been added, and the price 
reduced. 

Miss Mabel Brailsford’s book on the early Quaker 
women, to be published in the autumn, deals with 
an aspect both of the feminist movement and of the 
struggle for religious liberty about which very lit- 
tle has been written. 

A new novel by Mr. Eden Phillpotts, entitled 
“Faith Tresilion,” is announced for publication 
this month by the Macmillan Co. It is a story of 
the early nineteenth century, the scene of which is 
laid in a remote village in Cornwall. 

A volume dealing with “ Shakespeare’s Country,” 
from the pen of Archdeacon Hutton, is about to be 
added to Messrs. Maemillan’s well-known “ High- 
ways and Byways” series. Mr. Edmund H. New 
has supplied a large number of illustrations. 

Mr. Yone Noguchi has written a volume on “ The 
Spirit of Japanese Poetry” for Messrs. Dutton’s 
“ Spirit of the East ” series. The book will contain 
numerous renderings from Japanese poetry, both 
ancient and modern, and a chapter on the “No” 
play. 

A volume on Princeton, by Professor V. C. Col- 
lins, is now nearly ready in the “American College 
and University Series” published by the Oxford 
University Press. Dean Keppel’s volume on Colum- 
bia, published recently, was the first title of the 
series. 

A third volume of Dr. David Jayne Hill’s “ His- 
tory of Diplomacy in the International Develop- 
ment of Europe” is promised for immediate issue 
by Messrs. Longmans. This instalment will deal 
with “ The Diplomacy of the Age of Absolutism,” 
1648-1775. 

Three important novels, hitherto unannounced, 
are to be published next month by Messrs. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. These are Mr. Robert Herrick’s 





“ Clark’s Field,” Mr. Leroy Scott’s “ No. 13 Wash- 
ington Square,” and Miss Phyllis Bottome’s “ Bro- 
ken Music.” 

“Some Oxford Libraries,” by Mr. Strickland 
Gibson, a little book mainly intended for those who 
wish to learn more about the older Oxford libraries 
than may be gathered from books of reference or 
guide books, is announced for immediate issue by 
the Oxford University Press. 

A notable magazine feature is the “ Reminis- 
eences of Tolstoy,” by his son, the Count Ilya, 
which will appear in the June “Century.” The 
same issue will contain the beginning of Mr. Arnold 
Bennett’s “ From the Log of the Velsa,” a narra- 
tive of cruising in the North Sea. 

In addition to the immediately fortheoming vol- 
ume of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s plays (containing 
“ Misalliance,” “ Fanny’s First Play,” and “ The 
Dark Lady of the Sonnets”), still another volume 
is in press, to contain “Androcles and the Lion,” 
“ Pygmalion,” and “ Great Catherine.” 

Mr. Arnold Bennett’s new novel, “ The Price of 
Love,” will be published this month by Messrs. 
Harper. The same house has also nearly ready 
“The Seen and Unseen at Stratford-on-Avon,” by 
Mr. W. D. Howells, and two volumes of “ Essays 
and Miscellanies,” by Mr. Joseph Auerbach. 

“The Return of the Prodigal,” Miss May Sin- 
elair’s forthcoming volume, is a collection of sev- 
eral rather long stories. The Macmillan Co., who 
will publish this book, plan to issue at about the 
same time a new volume of stories by Mr. Jack Lon- 
don, to be entitled “ The Strength of the Strong.” 


Dr. C. W. Saleeby’s forthcoming book on “ The 
Progress of Eugenics” gives a history of the Eu- 
genie movement during the past five years. Dr. 
Saleeby emphasizes the manner in which Mendelism 
has modified former views of heredity, and he also 
lays stress on the changing attitude of public bodies 
towards the whole question of Eugenics. 

Five novels to be published this month by the 
John Lane Co. are the follewing: “The Trend,” 
by Mr. William Arkwright; “ Macdonald of the 
Isles,” by Mrs. A. M. W. Sterling; “The Purple 
Mists,” by Miss F. E. Mills Young; “A Girl’s 
Marriage,” by Agnes Gordon Lennox; and “Curing 
Christopher,” by Mrs. Horace Tremlett. 

The Phi Beta Kappa Society has delegated to a 
committee consisting of Professor Clark S. Nor- 
thup, of Cornell University, Mr. William C. Lane, 
librarian of the Harvard University Library, and 
Mr. John C. Schwab, librarian of the Yale Univer- 
sity Library, the preparation of a volume of repre- 
sentative Phi Beta Kappa orations. Since the 
organization of the society in 1776, some scores of 
notable addresses have been delivered before the 
various chapters. It is now proposed to publish 
fifteen or twenty of these in a volume of some five 
hundred pages, with a photogravure frontispiece, 
in a limited edition, through a house noted for the 
excellence of its publications. As the committee 
must guarantee the publishers a sale of five hun- 
dred copies, they invite subseriptions, which may 
be sent to any member of the committee. The price 
of the book will not exceed three dollars. 
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LisT OF NEW BOOKs. 





[The following list, containing 92 titles, includes 
books received by Tue Dit since its last issue.] 





BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


Hail and Farewell: Vale. By George Moore. $&vo, 
384 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.75 net. 

Daniel Webster. By Frederic Austin Ogg, Ph.D. 
With portrait, 12mo, 433 pages. “ American 
Crisis Biographies.” George W. Jacobs & Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Joseph Pulitzer: Reminiscences of a Secretary. By 
Alleyne Ireland. With portrait, 12mo, 236 pages. 
Mitchell Kennerley. $1.25 net. 

A Child of the Orient. By Demetra Vaka. 12mo, 
298 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

Great Men. First volumes: Charles Dickens and 
Louis Pasteur, by Albert Keim and Louis Lumet, 
translated from the French by Frederic Taber 
Cooper. Each illustrated, 12mo. F. A. Stokes 
Co. Per volume, 75 cts. net. 


HISTORY. 


Athanase de Mézi#tres and the Louisiana-Tcxas 
Frontier, 1768-1780. Edited and annotated by 
Herbert Eugene Bolton, Ph.D. In 2 volumes, 
8vo. Arthur H. Clark Co. $10 net. 

A History of the National Capital: From Its 
Foundation through the Period of the Adoption 
of the Organic Act. By Wilhelmus Bogart Bryan. 
Volume IL, 1790-1814. Large 8vo, 669 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $5 net. 

Narratives of the Witchcraft Cases, 1648-1706. Ed- 
ited by George Lincoln Burr, LL.D. Large 8vo, 
467 pages. “Original Narratives of Early Amer- 
ican History.” Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3 net. 

Illinois Travel and Description, 1765-1865: A Bibli- 
ography. By Solon Justus Buck. With portrait, 
large 8vo, 514 pages. Springfield: Illinois State 
Historical Library. 

Dio’s Roman History. Translated by Earnest Cary, 
Ph.D. 12mo, 518 pages. “Loeb Classical Li- 
brary.” Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Myths of the Hindus and Buddhists. By the Sister 
Nivedita and Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. Illus- 
trated in color, large 8vo, 400 pages. Henry 
Holt & Co. $4.50 net. 

The Letters of Richard Henry Lee. Collected and 
edited by James Curtis Ballagh, LL.D. Volume 
IL, 1779-1794. Large 8vo, 608 pages. Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.50 net. 

The Comedies of Holberg. By Oscar James Camp- 
bell, Jr. 8vo, 362 pages. Yale University Press. 
$2.50 net. 

The Origin of Attic Comedy. By Francis Macdon- 
ald Cornford. 8vo, 252 pages. Longmans, Green 
& Co. $2.40 net. 

The Ancient Irish Epic Tale: Tain Bo Cualnge. 
Done into English by Joseph Dunn. Large 8vo, 
381 pages. London: David Nutt. 

The Secret Book. By Edmund Lester Pearson. 
12mo, 253 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Great Poems Interpreted. By Waitman Barbe. 
12mo, 368 pages. Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 
$1.25 net. 

french Novelists of To-day. By Winifred Stephens. 
Second edition, revised; 12mo, 314 pages. John 
Lane Co. $1.50 net. 


DRAMA AND VERSE. 

Florence on a Certain Night, and Other Poems. By 
Coningsby Dawson. 12mo, 130 pages. Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.25 net. 

Earlham. Poems by students and graduates of 
Earlham. i6mo, 43 pages. Richmond: John 
Dougan Rea. 

A Friend of the People: A Play in Four Acts. By 
Theodore Bonnet. 12mo, 115 pages. San Fran- 

cisco: Pacific Publication Co. 








FICTION. 


“Unte Cesar.” By Baroness Orczy. With frontis- 
piece in color, 12mo, 382 pages. George H. Doran 
Co. $1.35 net. 

The Heart’s Country. By Mary Heaton Vorse. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 291 pages. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $1.35 net. 

Piaying with Fire. By Amelia E. Barr. Illustrated, 
12mo, 328 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.35 net. 

The Quarterbreed. By Robert Ames Bennet. With 
frontispiece in color, 12mo, 347 pages. Browne 
& Howell Co. $1.25 net. 

The Cost of Wings, and Other Stories. By Richard 
Dehan. 12mo, 313 pages. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.25 
net. 

The Home of the Seven Deviis. By Horace W. C. 
Newte. 12mo, 404 pages. John LaneCo. $1.35 net. 

The End of the Rainbow. By Marian Keith. 12mo, 
352 pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.25 net. 

The Desert and Mrs. Ajax. By Edward Moffat. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 334 pages. Moffat, Yard & Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Glory of the Pines: A Tale of the Ontonagon. By 
William Chalmers Covert. [Illustrated in color, 
etc., 12mo, 245 pages. Philadelphia: Westmin- 
ster Press. $1.25 net. 

The Secret of the Night: Further Adventures of 
Rouletabiile. By Gaston Leroux. Illustrated, 
12mo, 376 pages. Macaulay Co. $1.25 net. 

The Blindness of Virtue. By Cosmo Hamilton. 
12mo, 307 pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.25 
net. 

Keeping Up Appearances. By Maximilian Foster. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 285 pages. D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.25 net. 

The Shield of Silence. By M. E. Henry-Ruffin, 
L.H.D. 12mo, 463 pages. Benziger Brothers. 
$1.35 net. 

The Milky Way. By F. Tennyson Jesse. With 
frontispiece in color, 12mo, 335 pages. George 
H. Doran Co. $1.25 net. 

To-day. Novelized from the drama of George 
Broadhurst and Abraham 8. Schomer by Richard 
Parker. Illustrated, 12mo, 304 pages. Macaulay 
Co. $1.25 net. 

The Yellow Angel. By Mary Stewart Daggett. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 235 pages. Browne & Howell 
Co. $1 net. 

The Marryers: A History Gathered from a Brief 
of the Honorable Socrates Potter. By Irving 
Bacheller. Illustrated, 12mo, 217 pages. Harper 
& Brothers. $1 net. 

The Wonderful Visit. By H. G. Wells. New edi- 
tion; 12mo, 245 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.35 net. 

Hyacinth. By G. A. Birmingham. New edition; 
12mo, 316 pages. George H. DoranCo. $1.20 net. 

The Bad Times. By G. A. Birmingham. New edi- 
tion; 12mo, 288 pages. George H. Doran Co. 
$1.20 net. 

SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS. 

Interpretations and Forecasts: A Study of Sur- 
vivals and Tendencies in Contemporary Society. 
By Victor Branford, M.A. Large 8vo, 411 pages. 
Mitchell Kennerley. $2.50 net. 

Socialism: Promise or Menace? By Morris Hill- 
quit and John A. Ryan, D.D. 12mo, 270 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Modern Industry: In Relation to the Family, 
Health, Education, Morality. By Florence Kel- 
ley. 12mo, 147 pages. Longmans, Green & Co. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Mountaineering and Exploration in the Selkirks: 
A Record of Pioneer Work among the Canadian 
Alps, 1908-1912. By Howard Palmer. Illustrated 
in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 439 pages. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5 net. 

Ten Thousand Miles with a Dog Sled: A Narrative 
of Winter Travel in Interior Alaska. By Hud- 
son Stuck, D.D. Illustrated in photogravure, 
etc., large 8vo, 420 pages. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $3.50 net. 
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Russia: The Country of Extremes. By Madame N. 
Jarintzoff. Illustrated, large 8vo, 372 pages. 
Henry Holt & Co. $4 net. 

Modern Mexico. By R. J. MacHugh. Illustrated, 
large 8vo, 342 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50 
net. 

The Mexican People: Their Struggle for Freedom. 
By L. Gutierrez de Lara and Edgcumb Pinchon. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 360 pages. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $1.50 net. 


SCIENCE. 


Memorabilia Mathematica; or, The Philomath’s Quo- 
tation-Book. By Robert Edouard Moritz, Ph.D. 
8vo, 410 pages. Macmillan Co. $3 net. 

Sam Lore of All Ages: A Collection of Myths and 
Legends concerning the Sun and Its Worship. 
By William Tyler Olcott, A.M. Illustrated, large 
8vo, 346 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

The Essence of Astronomy: Things Everyone 
Should Know about the Sun, Moon, and Stars. 
By Edward W. Price. Illustrated, 12mo, 207 
pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1 net. 

An Introduction to Celestial Mechani By Forest 
Ray Moulton, Ph.D. Second edition, revised; 
8vo, 487 pages. Macmillan Co. $3.50 net. 





ART, ARCHITECTURE, AND MUSIC. 


The Dance: Its Place in Art and Life. By Troy 
and Margaret West Kinney. Illustrated in color, 
etc., large 8vo, 334 pages. F. A. Stokes Co. 
$3.50 net. 

Essays on the Purpose of Art: 
Creeds of English Painters. 
Barrington. 8vo, 421 pages. 
& Co. $2.75 net. 

Inside the House that Jack Built. By George Le- 
land Hunter. Illustrated, 8vo, 203 pages. John 
Lane Co. $1.35 net. 

Anthology of German Piano Music. Edited by 
Moritz Moszkowski. Volume IL, Early Com- 
posers. 4to, 192 pages. “Musicians Library.” 
Oliver Ditson Co. Paper, $1.50 net. 

A Guide to the Chassevant Method of Musical Edu- 
eation. By Marion P. Gibb. 8vo, 141 pages. 
F. A. Stokes Co. $1 net. 

Sixty Musical Games and Hecreations for Little 
Musicians. By Laura Rountree Smith. 8vo, 153 
pages. Oliver Ditson Co. 


Past and Present 
By Mrs. Russell 
Longmans, Green 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Natural Law in Science and Philosophy. By Emile 
Boutroux; translated from the French by Fred 
Rothwell. 8vo, 218 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.75 
net. 

The Problem of Human Life, as Viewed by the 
Great Thinkers from Plato to the Present Time. 
By Rudolf Eucken; translated from the German 
by Williston S. Hough and W. R. Boyce Gibson. 
Revised edition; 8vo, 614 pages. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2 net. 

The Message of New Thought. By Abel Leighton 
Allen. 12mo, 283 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
$1.25 net. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


Zionism: Movements in Judaism. By Richard J. 
H. Gottheil. With portrait, 8vo, 258 pages. Phil- 
adelphia: Jewish Publication Society of Amer- 
ica. $3 net. 

Vital Issues in Christian Science, with Facsimile 
Letters of Mary Baker Eddy. Large 8vo, 405 
pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

Christianity Old and New. By Benjamin W. Bacon. 
12mo, 168 pages. Yale University Press. $1 net. 

The Happy Art of Catching Men: A Story of Good 
Samaritanship. By R. J. Patterson, LL.B. 12mo, 
229 pages. George H. Doran Co. $1 net. 

A Map’s Reach; or, Some Character Ideals. By 
Charles Edward Locke. 12mo, 278 pages. Eaton 
& Mains. $1 net. 





BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


The Owl and the Bobolink: Verses for Young 


Readers. By Emma C. Dowd. Illustrated, 12mo, 
176 pages. Houghten Mifflin Co. $1.10 net. 

Book. By A. Hyatt Ver- 
292 pages. 


rper’s Gasoline Engine 
rill. TIllustrated, 8vo, 


Brothers. $1 net. 

Polly Day’s Island. By Isabel J. Roberts. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, 234 pages. Benziger Brothers. 
85 cts. net. 

The Ups and Downs of Marjorie. By Mary T. Wag- 
gaman. With frontispiece, 16mo, 208 pages. 
Benziger Brothers. 45 cts. net. 


Harper & 


EDUCATION. 

From Locke to Montessori: A Critical Account of 
the Montessori Point of View. By William Boyd. 
12mo, 272 pages. Henry Holt & Co. $1.25 net. 

Commercial Education in Germany. By Frederic 
Ernest Farrington, Ph.D. 12mo, 258 pages. Mac- 
millan Co. $1.10 net. 

The American College: 
May Become. 
LL.D. 8vo, 294 pages. 
Peck Co. $2 net. 

American Literature. By John Calvin 
Litt.D. Illustrated, 12mo, 415 pages. 
B. F. Johnson Publishing Co. 

Field Crop Production: A Text-book for Elemen- 
tary Courses in Schools and Brief Courses in 
Colleges. By George Livingston. Illustrated, 
12mo, 424 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.40 net. 

Easy German Conversation. By Philip Schuyler 
Allen and Paul Hermann Phillipson. 12mo, 229 
pages. Henry Holt & Co. 

American Citizenship. By Charles A. Beard and 
Mary Ritter Beard. Illustrated, 12mo, 330 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $1 net. 

Die drei gerechten Kammacher. Von Gottfried 
Keller; edited by Harry T. Collings, Ph.D. With 
portrait, 16mo, 149 pages. D. C. Heath & Co. 
35 cts. net. 

Selected Short Stories. Edited by Claude M. Fuess, 
Ph.D. With portrait, 16mo, 246 pages. Charles 
E. Merrill Co. 35 cts. net. 

Harvey’s Essentials of Arithmetic. By L. D. Har- 
vey, Ph.D. Books L and II. Each 12mo. Amer- 
ican Book Co. 

Beyond the Pasture Bars. By Dallas Lore Sharp. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 160 pages. The Century Co. 
50 cts. net. 


What It Is and What It 
By Charles Franklin Thwing, 
New York: Platt & 


Metcalf, 
Atlanta: 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Stammering and Cognate Defects of Speech. By 
Cc. 8. Bluemel. In 2 volumes, 8vo. G. E, Stechert 
& Co. $5 net. 

The Deaf: Their Position in Society. By Harry 
a 12mo, 340 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
$2 net. 

Letters from a Living Dead Man. Written down by 
Elsa Barker, with an Introduction. 12mo, 291 
pages. Mitchell Kennerley. $1.25 net. 

Toaster’s Handbook: Jokes, Stories, and Quota- 
tions. Compiled by Peggy Edmund and Harold 
Workman Williams; with Introduction by Mary 
Katharine Reely. 12mo, 483 pages. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co. 

Press Correspondence and Journalism: How to 
Write for Newspapers, Magazines, and Journals. 
12mo, 62 pages. Washington: Eastern Publish- 
ing Co. Paper. 

What an Advertiser Should Know. By Henry C. 
Taylor. 16mo, 95 pages. “Practical Series.” 
Browne & Howell Co. 75 cts. net. 

The Mining Advance into the Inland Empire. By 
William J. Trimble. 8vo, 254 pages. Madison: 
University of Wisconsin. Paper, 40 cts. net. 

The Agrarian Revolution in Georgia, 1865-1912. By 
Robert Preston Brooks, Ph.D. 8vo, 130 pages. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin. Paper, 
40 cts. net. 
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service. LABBERTON 


ly revised, cents 1000 words. T tin 
MSS, ‘heroushly 75 words. Typewriting 


PRR: go cents. Mss. also placed. E 
-» 1308-a Hoe Avenue, New York 





F.M. HOLLY 4° oS asentane 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York ( Established 1905) 
RATES AND FULL INFORMATION WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


FOR S A I A set of the beautiful “Stratford Town 

Edition”’ of Shakespeare’s Works. Edited 
by A. H. Bullen. One of 250 sets printed for American subscribers 
atthe Shakespeare Head Press in Stratford-on-Avon. The only 
edition of Shakespeare produced in his native town. In ten large 
octavo volumes, printed in large type on handsome paper, with a 
fine photogravure frontispiece in each volume. Published at $75. 
Will sell for $15. Address E. I., care Taz Drat. 





49 IRVING PLACE, 


MRS. RACHEL WEST CLEMENT 


Authors’ Agent, Reader and Critic 


Short stories a specialty. Reading includes short criticism. 


Circulars on request. 


NEW YORK CITY 











FOR THE WRITER 


THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
Thirty-fourth Year. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th St., NEW YORK CITY 





THE WRITER’S BULLETIN 
AND LITERARY REPORTER 


Gives a list each month of up-to-date Manuscript Markets. 
Helps you write, re-write and sell. 


$7.50 a year, 15 cents a copy, trial 3 months go cents. 


The Art of Photoplay Writing 
By CATHERINE CARR 
SCENARIO EDITOR THE NORTH AMERICAN FILM CO. 
Gives a model photoplay and complete instruction regard- 
ing photoplay writing, 

$1.00, postpaid. 

The Art of Short-Story Writing 
Simplified 

By MODESTE HANNIS JORDAN 
EDITOR THE WRITER’S BULLETIN 


Deals with plot and its development, etc. 
50 cents, postpaid. 


Popular Songs 
HOW TO WRITE AND WHERE TO SELL 
By E. M. WICKES and RICHARD H. GERARD 


The most complete book on song writing ever published. 
Gives a list of reliable publishers, 
50 cents, postpaid. 


The Writer’s Directory 
A list of manuscript markets alphabetically arranged and 
classified. 
25 cents, postpaid. 


THE HANNIS JORDAN CO., PUBLISHERS 
32 Union Square, East, NEW YORK CITY 





MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 


Criticised, Revised, Typed 
Send for Leaflet D 


References : 
Edwin Markham and others, Established 1890. 


UNITED LITERARY PRESS, 123 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








AUTHORS [53229 

I have edited, 
criticised and 
sold authors’ manuscripts. I can dis- 
pose of saleable work. Send 2-cent 
stamp for Writer’s Aid Leaflet D. 
Book Scripts, Short Stories, Household, 
Juvenile, and feature articles wanted 
for publication. Manuscripts typed. 


HELEN NORWOOD HALSEY 
Herald Square Hotel © NEW YORK CITY 
































WANTED Good short and serial stories for 


consideration. They must portray 
the beauties of life—no horrors. We are in the market 
regularly each week and will positively pay for all 
stories accepted and will return those not accepted when 
postage is inclosed. 


THE SHAW PUBLISHING COMPANY 








308 Merchants-Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 








MANUSCRIPTS 
CRITICISED REVISED PLACED 


N. SHEPPARD 
49 WEST 14ru STREET NEW YORK CITY 
If you want results send stamp for circular 


AUTHORS, WRITERS, TEACHERS! 


A few pennies will secure you the loan of Clippings, references, data, 
tte., which would cost you $25 to collect. Get our special plan at 
‘ee. Best Clippings and Literary Service in the World. Write 


National Literary and Publishers’ Service Bureau, Hannibal, Mo. 











CHANGES of ADDRESS 


SUBSCRIBERS to THE DIAL 
who contemplate changing 
their addresses, either temporarily 
or permanently, should notify us 
promptly, giving both the old and 
new addresses, so as to insure their 
copies of THE DIAL reaching 
them without interruption. 





We cannot undertake to supply 
missing copies, lost in forwarding, 
unless we receive early notification 
of intended changes. 





THE DIAL, 632 S. Sherman St., CHICAGO 
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CATALOGUE No. 58 just published. About 1000 
items; such subjects as Americana, Angling, Art, Civil 
War, Drama, History, Travel, New York, etc. Also ne 
tions of recent Publishers’ remainders. Free 
Schulte’s Book Store, 132 E. 23d St., New aries 


NEW MAGAZINE ON EGYPT 


A beautifully illustrated quarterly magazine edited by Professor 
Perris and others for the Eoyrrian Resgarcn Account 
(Society) began with the January number. Discoveries relate 
to the prehistoric age as well as arts of Old Egypt. Price $2 00 
ayear. Circulars freely sent. 


Address Rev. Dr. W. C. WINSLOW, 525 Beacon Street, Boston 








— I received your beautiful book of which the edition is so 
artistic and I thank you for it, also for the notice which is 
reserved for me. Please accept the expression of my ad- 
miring sentiments. — C. CHAMINADE. 


So Says the Eminent Composer of Our Book 


“Representative Wiomen”’ 
A Little Gallery of Pen Portraits of Living Women 
An Artistic Gift Book adaptable to Club Study. Postpaid $1.10 


FOR SALE BY 
THE CRAFTERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
920 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 








FOREIGN BOOKS 


Most Varied Stock in America 
Latest Fiction Always in Stock 
Belles-Lettres—Guide Books 
Send for Catalogue of Any Language 


SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 


128 TREMONT STREET BOSTON, MASS. 














LIBRARY ORDERS 


OUR facilities for completely and 
promptly filling orders from 
ablic libraries are unexcelled. Our 
ocation in the publishing center of 
the country enables us to secure im- 
mediately any book not in our very 
large stock. 


Our service is the best, for all parts of the country. Give usa trial. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 
Union Square North NEW YORK CITY 33-37 East 17th St. 











BOOKS (Secondhand) Catalogues, including Americana, post free 
RB. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG. 





ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

BOOKS. + Ld. igh ty my Write us. We can get 

you any book ever Please state wants. Catalogue free. 

BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP. 14-16 Bright St., Bmumenan, Exe. 
Over1 volumes hand 

BOOKS 2771 1:200.000 volumes second hand at half price. New, 

bought. FOYLE, 121 (21 Charing Gress Rood, Londen & England. 


BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS. Cale post free. 
editions, Natural ret: Genealogy, etc ILLIAM BROWN 
5 Castle Street, Ed urgh, Scotland. Established 1877, 











BOOKS ON CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, 
AND A FRICA. Just out: Morice’s Cata 

No. 21. China and the Far East, India and Australasia. 
E. L. MORICE, 9 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


Great Annual Clearance Catalogue 


Thousands of items to select from. 
Mail us your address at once. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd., Cambridge, England 


OF CELEBRITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD 
Send for price lists 


Walter R. Benjamin, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Established 1887. Pub. The Collector, $1. a year 


Out of Print Books 
Autograph Letters 

First Editions 
Mr. ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH desires 
to inform his friends, customers, and 
the book-buying public that he has a 
large stock of rare second-hand books 
and autograph letters constantly on 
hand. He is always ready to buy or 
sell such, and to correspond with 
librarians, collectors, and booksellers 
regarding these specialties. 




















Autograph 


Letters 














ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH 
4 East Thirty-ninth Street NEW YORK CITY 


BOOK READERS 
are necessarily Book Buyers. 
Every reader of THe Diatisa 
reader « buyer of good books. 








SBothons AUN Blblaha, ale Meduaid Price 


Hinds and Nobile, 31-33-35 West 18th St., N. Y. City. Write for Catalogue, 
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THE OPEN COURT 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Devoted to the Science of Religion, the Religion of Science 
and the Extension of the Religious Parliament Idea. 


Among the Contents of the May 
Number are the Following: 


A QUOHELETH OF THE FAR EAST. By Herbert H. 
Gowen. 

GOETHE THE FORGER OF HIS DESTINY. By Paul 
Carus. 


A QUOHELETH OF OLD MEXICO. Fragments of a poem 
on the ‘*Transitoriness of Human Affairs.” By John W. 
Goetz, 


THE BUDDIST ORIGIN OF LUKE’S PENITENT 
THIEF. By Albert J. Edmunds, 


A BRIEF EXPOSITION OF FREEMASONRY. By Paul 
Carus. 


THE WORLD'S DEBT TO EGYPT. By G. H. Richardson. 
THE LESSON OF AN ANCIENT TOMBSTONE, 
QUOHELETH TO-DAY. A Poem by Warwick James Price. 


A copy of this May number will be sent 
to any reader of THE DIAL on receipt 
of ten cents 





THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
CHICAGO 





FROM 


NEBULA to NEBULA 


The Dynamics of the Heavens 


Every new approximation to a fundamental truth 
involves a multitude of readjustments. When, there- 
fore, we introduce (as this work does) into the theory 
of Astronomy so far-reaching a factor as the Prime 
Resultant (that is, the reciprocal attraction between 
the Solar System, as a gravitational unit, on the one 
hand, and the rest of the universe on the other), and 
identify this power as the vera causa of the rotatory 
motions of the planets and satellites, it behooves us 
to reéxamine our previous reasonings with a view to 
detecting and correcting latent errors. As one result 
of such a review, the author finds that Science has 
been altogether too precipitate in discarding the funda- 
mental law of equilibrium, namely, that bodies seek 
their lowest center of gravity. Reaffirming this law, 
then, and applying it, in combination with the prin- 
ciple of the ime Resultant, to celestial phenomena, 
the writer is enabled to explain dynamically and cor- 
relate, with very little effort, such difficult and diverse 
matters as: the fixation of the Earth’s axis; the 
ppegretiest distribution of her continents; crustal 
exures; tectonic earthquakes; terrestrial magnetism; 
the Moon’s rotation, librations, and secular accelera- 
tion; the behavior of comets’ tails, and, most impor- 
tant of all, the diurnal rotation of the Farth. 


8vo, 209 pages; cloth, $1.50; postage, 14 cents 
extra. 





GEORGE H. LEPPER 
Berger Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Holliston Library Buckram 


is the Strongest, the Most 
Pleasing, the Most Durable 
Binding for Library Books. 


Latest Sample Book free. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS 
NORWOOD, MASS. 
New York Office: 2 West 13th Street 




















Short-Story Writing 
poem of tee mers ne a, 





in Cornell, other 
250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The School 
Dept. 571 Springfield, Mass. 


























Folk Ballads of 
Southern Europe 


By SOPHIE JEWETT 
Associate Professor of English Literature at Wellesley 
College. Author of ‘‘ God's Troubadour.” 
12mo. $1.50 net. 


“Miss Jewett has spread her net wide in the 
shaping of this collection. .. . Our author is 
particularly successful when she uses for her 
renderings the simple short-line metre. . . . In 
the translations of the wild Roumanian Folk 
Songs Miss Jewett is seen at her best. The 
introduction is excellent and the notes inform- 
ing.”—London Athenaeum. 

The original text is printed by the side of 
the English version. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


NEW YORK : - . LONDON 














TWO NEW CATALOGUES 


No. 31. New Books at Half Price 
No. 32. Fine Books for Book-Lovers 


Including Collected Sets of First Editions of 


CHARLES DICKENS and LAFCADIO HEARN 


Sent on Request. 


C. GERHARDT & CO., 120 East 59th St. NEW YORK 
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FRANKLIN BOOK SHOP 


Old and Rare Americana, Natural History, | 

Sport, Medicine, Typography, etc 

Send 5 cents for large new catalogue, Americana. 
What is your Specialty? 


S. N. RHOADS, Proprietor, Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








GORKI—SYNGE 


are only two of the playwrights introduced to America by the 


POET LORE PLAYS 


Over 80 titles. Send for complete list. 
RICHARD G. BADGER, Pustisuer, BOSTON 











The BESTOOL SYSTEM 


Subject-Index for Private Library 


Will control material in Homiletics and Social Reform. 
Simple, inexpensive, adaptable, efficient. Address 


THE BESTOOL SYSTEM 
A. B. Long, Westerleigh, S. L, New York City 


TANHOPE. DODGE, Pa . 
Any Book touching Literary ; gore. Send for List. 


Chicago Historical Society’ 's Collections 


The Diary of James K. Polk 


During His Presidency — 1845 to 1849 
Edited and annotated by MILO MILTON QUAIFE, Associate 
Professor in Lewis Institute of Technology ; with Intro- 
duction by Andrew C. McLaughlin, head of the 
Department of History, University of Chicago. 


Four Volumes in Boz. 





perusal of the four volumes will find them more interesting 
than most novels.” —New York Sun. 
bad eheteas .. ines hana actean 
riod of which it treats. . ae hme cange fmmet my 
istorical Society has made good its raison d’ @tre by that 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART 


A new book by 
EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 
The meaning and relation of sculpture, 
painting, poetry, and music. The author’s 
most important work so far published. 
All bookstores ; $1.59 net; by mail, $1.60, 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher 
5 Foe qreeen oe ere 


GENEALOGY 


GENEALOGY OF THE WARNE FAMILY IN AMERICA. A moat 
interesting and valuable history of this old American family, 
beginning with Thomas Warne, one of the Twenty-four Propri- 


Address REV. GEORGE W. LABAW, R. R. No. 1, PATERSON, W. J. 








JUST PUBLISHED 


THE MECHANICS OF LAW MAKING 


By COURTENAY ILBERT, G.C.B. 
Clerk of the House of Commons. 
12mo, cloth, pp. viii + 209. $1.50 net. 
This volume will appeal to all who are interested in 
improving the form of legislation. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Lacks AND Buscaygr, Agents 
30-32 West 27th Street NEW YORK CITY 














FFICIENT inepee: a for the 
publisher means om uality rather nih: vs 


quantity of circulation 


only habitual bookbuyers—there is no waste 
circulation from the Sublisher’s standpoint 








The Drama of Today 


and Tomorrow 


is the title of a series of essays upon recent 
dramatists appearing in 


The Colonnade 


A non-popular literary monthly published by 
the Andiron Club of New York City. 


The subscription price is $1.50 a year; single 
copies, 15 cents; but if you will send your sub- 
scription before the opening of the new volume, 
July 1, and will mention where you saw this 
advertisement, you may have a year’s subscrip- 
tion for $1.00. Address 


ARTHUR H. NASON, Business Manager 
Box 84 University Heights | New York City 
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LOVERS 
of Beautiful Gardens will prize 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF 
GARDEN ARCHITECTURE 


Fountains, GaTreways, Prerco.tas, Tennis Courts, 
Lakes AND Barus, Arcues, CascapEs, WinD-MILLs, 
Temp.es, Sprinc-Hovusss, Brinces, TERRACES, 
Warer-TowEns, ETC. 


By PHEBE WESTCOTT HUMPHREYS 


Frontispiece in color. 125 iliustrations. Square octavo. 
Ornamental cloth, in a box. $5.00 net. Carriage extra. 
Containing 
125 ILLUSTRATIONS OF GREAT BEAUTY 
from actual examples of Garden Architecture and House 
Surroundings. 

It has been prepared 
For the owner developing his own property — large or small 

For the owner employing a professional garden architect 
For the artist, amateur, student, and garden-lover 
and is 

the handsomest and most complete work of the kind ever 

blished. It is written from the standpoints of Eminent 
Practicality, the Best Taste, and General Usefulness, being 
equally suited as a guide for either modest or extensive 
expenditure in city or in country. 
FREE ON REQUEST—An Eight- Page Circular describing 

in detail this Exceptional Work. 


Publishers J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia 





THE BEST 
RESULTS 


in Engraved I}lustrations are 
obtained when the Drawings 
or Designs are made by those 
responsible for the finished 
plates. Send us your MSS. 
or other copy, tell us your 
cost limit and printing con- 
ditions, and have us codp- 
erate with you. 


Established 1889 


GATCHEL & MANNING 


DESIGNERS and ENGRAVERS 
In ONE or MORE Colors 


PHILADELPHIA 








Under a Fool’s Cap 


By Danie Henry Hotmes 


@ ‘First disclosed, under a pseudonym, 
in England, and now, with the lapse of 
thirty years, finding a limited, though joy- 
ful, audience in the United States, we 
must seek excuse for our oversight in the 
welter of books and the modest medium of 
his initial appearance. Mr. Thomas B. 
Mosher, American re-discoverer of verses 
printed by a London publisher in 1884, 
in a volume limited to five hundred copies, 
holds the copyright to ‘Under a Fool’s Cap’ 
and has put in circulation a second 
edition.” —W. R. Larned in The Century 
Magazine for February, 1914. 


Second Edition Now Ready 


900 copies, Fcap. octavo, on Van Gelder 
hand-made paper, old rose boards, with 
designed label, $1.25 net, postpaid. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE 








“AT McCLURG’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantageous 
prices by 


Public Libraries, Schools, 


Colleges and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers —a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from 
librarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
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LINCOLN AS HIS FRIENDS, NEIGHBORS, AND 
ASSOCIATES KNEW HIM 





THE EVERY-DAY LIFE OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


A NARRATIVE AND DESCRIPTIVE BIOGRAPHY, WITH PEN-PICTURES 
AND PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS BY THOSE WHO KNEW HIM 


BY 
FRANCIS FISHER BROWNE 


Compiler of ‘‘ Golden Poems,’ “‘ Bugle Echoes: Poems of the Civil War,” 
“* Laurel-Crowned Verse,”’ etc. 


Soseaegsw 


HIS biography of Lincoln brings the man, not the tradition, 
very neartous. It is Lincoln as his friends and daily associates 
knew him—what he said to them, how he looked and acted while 
saying it—anecdotes and stories by the hundred, all woven into a 
continuous narrative which holds the reader like a book of fiction. 


“There need be no hesitation in pronouncing this one of the 
best biographies in existence.’’— The Review of Reviews. 


“It would be hard to name anything in Lincoln literature giving 
in popular form so sound and personal a picture of Lincoln the 
man.’’— The Outlook. 


““ No other book brings the reader so close to the actual Lincoln 
as this.""— The Churchman. 


“This book will become and long remain the standard ‘ Life’ of 
the great ‘Emancipator.’’’— Zion Herald. 
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One volume, 640 pages, three portraits, beautifully printed and bound. 
$2.50 net, postage extra 


BROWNE & HOWELL COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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